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Minps are differently constituted. For some it is as natural 
to accept everything that presents itself, as for others to reject 
everything. At one period of life the individual may have a 
disposition to accept; at another period the same individual may 
be more inclined to reject. Childhood and old age are for 
different reasons credulous; sturdier manhood, more skeptical. 
Belief in the case of different individuals is based upon different 
foundations. What in one instance is entirely satisfactory proves 
in another to be utterly insufficient. At one age of the world, 
and for persons of a certain cast of mind in all ages, prophecy 
and miracles are demanded, if religious faith is to stand firm, — 
while the personal experience and the great teachings of history 
render a better service in another age and for another class 
of minds, 

To be ready to believe is to hold one’s mind open to receive 
truth upon good and satisfactory evidence. To believe is to 
accept that which evidence of one kind or another shows to be 
true. The man who believes is, in a word, the man who 
possesses a mind sufficiently trained to adapt itself to new 
evidence upon any given subject. The believing man will accept 
only that for which he finds sufficient evidence; but this he will 
always accept. The non-believing man is one who is not 
ready to accept new truth, or new forms of old truth, without a 


kind of evidence which under ordinary circumstances would not 
Vout. I. No. 6. 403 
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be demanded. Non-believers divide themselves into two classes: 
(1) Those who do not believe in religious truth of any kind; 
(2) those who do not believe in the more modern representa- 
tions of religious truth. The former may have a mind ready to 
accept anything however difficult to believe, in any line of 
thought which does not come into contact with the religious, 
but the moment that the religious question is presented, the 
mind assumes an attitude which renders it incapable of exercis- 
ing belief. The latter having been trained in accordance with 
the views of a particular school, refuse to accept any religious 
idea which is not strictly in harmony with the ideas of the 
system proposed. In both cases the mind is closed and not 
open. In both cases the non-belief is due in large measure to 
lack of favorable opportunity for thoroughly estimating the 
position of those with whose views the individual has come into 


conflict. 


BELIEF IN THE BIBLE is something so indefinite as to be 
difficult to define. A score of questions immediately suggest 
themselves. Do I believe that the Bible came from God? If 
so, in what sense and how? Do I believe that all that is con- 
tained in the Bible originally belonged to it? Or, have we in 
this collection certain accretions which have connected them- 
selves in an illegitimate manner? Or, have we in it all that God 
intended we should have, there being a possibility that some of 
the books have been lost? Any one of these questions might 
be settled and the others be left unsettled. Still further, if the 
belief is to be an intelligent belief, the answer can only be 
secured after years of research and investigation. If now, I 
chance to be one of those who believe and I raise these ques- 
tions, I do so in order to establish my belief more firmly. If I 
am an unbeliever and raise these questions, the purpose is to 
secure a ground for belief. On the other hand I may have an 
intellectual belief in the Bible and lack that spiritual belief 
which alone will enable me to grasp its full meaning, for there is 
a spiritual belief which exists separate from the intellectual 
belief. All this shows that no answer given to the questions 
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asked above can be satisfactory. I may say “yes,” and mean a 
dozen different things. One man may say “yes,” and yet not 
believe half so strongly or so intelligently as another man who 
will be compelled to say “no.” For what is in the Bible is one 
thing, what men of our times have put into it is another. In 
any case, belief in the Bible is something which depends to a 
considerable extent upon certain things outside of the Babe 
rather than upon the Bible itself. 


Why do I believe in the Bible and in what the Bible contains? 
Two answers may be given this double question. First, I believe 
in the Bible because of what it contains. These things are not 
found in the bibles of other nations, or, indeed, anywhere in other © 
literatures. The early stories of ancient nations may be 
placed side by side with Israel’s early stories, and although all 
treat of the same subjects, namely, The Creation, The Garden of 
Eden, The Fall, the Beginnings of Civilization, The Early Patri- 
archs, The Deluge, The Dispersion of Nations, there is some- 
thing found in the biblical accounts of these important events 
which no other account presents. This something is the evi- 
dence on which I base my belief that a more than man has here 
done work. The histories of the most. ancient nations may be 
placed side by side with the biblical histories found in the Penta- 
teuch, Samuel and Kings. While much that is common to all 
may be found in the Bible, there is an additional element which 
no other ancient history furnishes. This element may be diffi- 
cult to describe, but it is easily felt. It is something which ele- 
vates and purifies ; which stimulates and dignifies. The world’s 
literatures are full of significant expression to God of the heart’s 
feelings on account of sin, but a study of the utterances in this 
line found in the Bible reveals the fact that there are 
ideas here not found elsewhere. One reads universal litera- 
ture in vain to find a story like the story of the Life and 
Death of Jesus Christ. And so, because the Bible contains 
things not found elsewhere, because these things seem to be 
essential to any true life, one believes in the Bible, The pres- 
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ence of these things is evidence to an unbiased reader or student 
that the book which contains them is worthy of special regard. 
All these things are good things, and the book which alone con- 
tains them must be a good book. The purpose which it was 
intended to subserve, and which is clearly seen on every page, 
must be a good purpose. I am ready, therefore, to believe it 
and to believe in it. This may be very general, but it is enough. 
Particulars must be left for those who have the time and ability 
to bestow upon them their attention. 

Secondly, I believe what the Bible contains because the Bible 
contains it. This may seem to be reasoning in a circle. If 
applied in detail, however, it is not necessarily such. The Bible 
contains many things about which there is no dispute. Here is 
something, however, concerning which I may be doubtful. The 
truth of the other portions does not, it is true, prove conclusively 
the truth of this portion, but the fact that this doubtful portion 
is found in the book, the great mass of which no one disputes, is 
some evidence at least of the reliability of the thing doubted. 
So long, therefore, as there is no positive and direct proof to the 
contrary, I believe this thing simply because I find it in the Bible. 
Perhaps the tendency of ordinary religious thought is to carry 
this possibility too far, and especially does this hold good in 
those cases in which the thing i to be found in the Bible 
is only a conjecture. 


But after all the practical question suggests itself, How shall 
we secure belief in the case of those who have never yet been led 
to believe? It may be set down as a well established fact that 
argument will accomplish nothing. In most cases it drives men 
farther away. The man who is ready to argue is in most cases 
going in directly the opposite direction from that of belief. Non- 
belief in the majority of instances is due to lack of acquaintance 
with the facts. Few persons who really know the contents of 
the Bible are unwilling to accept it. Our first duty, therefore, 
should: be to make known as best we can the essential ideas of 
this great collection of books. But here arises a serious diffi- 
culty. Non-belief is due in many instances also to the confusion 
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which has come to exist among men between Bible truth on the 
one hand and the distorted conceptions which are palmed off 
upon an unsuspecting public for Bible truth. Skepticism finds 
in these distortions the best soil in which to grow. The second 
obligation, therefore, which rests upon us, is to clear away the 
rubbish and to teach as Bible truth that which can beyond a 
doubt be shown to be real Bible truth. Patience and prayer must 
accompany the work both of teacher and taught, and with 
patience and prayer misconceptions will be laid aside, while truth 
in all its fullness and in all its power will exercise the influence 
which only truth can exercise. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS AND THE TEACHINGS OF 
THE JEWS IN THE TIME OF CHRIST RESPECT- 
ING THE MESSIAH AND HIS KINGDOM. 


By PROFESSOR HuGH M. Scott, D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


In the following brief statement of the teachings of Jesus 
about himself and his kingdom in their relation to the teachings 
of the Jews respecting the Messiah and his kingdom, we shall 
notice especially some points in which the two systems differ 
rather than seek to set forth the doctrines of the gospel in the 
framework of Pharisaic theology. Such a method of treat- 
ment not only favors clearness of statement, but also seems to 
follow the balance of truth; for the essentials of Christianity lie 
more outside than inside Judaism, and what is unlike the theol- 
ogy of the scribes is more prominent in the words of Christ than 
are those things which he approved in their teachings.t Of 
course, certain fundamental doctrines underlie both Judaism 
and Christianity, for both draw instruction from the Old Testa- 
ment, the teachings of both center in the Messianic hope, and 
the gospel is, in an important sense, the fulfilment of the Law 
and the Prophets. These considerations weighed so much with 
earlier writers, such as Schéttgen (Hore Hebraice, 1742), 
Bertholdt ( Christologia Judeorum, 1811) and Gfrorer (Jahrhundert 
des Heils, 1838), that they spoke of Jewish theology as if essen- 
tially the same as Christian in its views of the Messiah and his 
kingdom. The chief question at issue seemed to be whether 
Jesus of Nazareth really was the Messiah in whom both the syn- 
agogue and the church believed. All that Christians hold was 
regarded as already hoped for by Israel. From such premises 

*See the valuable essay of Bousset, Jes Predigt in ihrem Gegensatz sum Judentum, 


Gottingen, 1892. 
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we can see how easy it was for Strauss to build up his mythical 
Life of Jesus out of Jewish expectations of the Christian 
Messiah, and for Renan and Gratz™ to teach that original Christ- 
ianity was simply an outgrowth of Judaism under a wonderful 
reformer of the school of Hillel named Jesus. But recent 
investigation has largely moved away from this low plane ; the 
attempt to make Christianity a form of Judaism is about given 
up ; and such a reconstruction of history belongs almost entirely 
to the past.? 

Jesus and his gospel were a fulfilment, a development of 
Judaism ; but they were such a fulfilment as the butterfly is of 
the caterpillar, a development which makes it much easier to 
describe them by way of contrast than of comparison, for the 
one has wings, finds its true home above the earth and is 
spiritual, while the other creeps upon the ground, and rests 
everywhere upon what is national and material. 

1. We come now to our subject proper, and notice first of 
all that Jesus taught a mew conception of the character of God, 
which revolutionized all man’s spiritual relations to Jehovah, 
Some of the teachers of later Jewish theology, (a) in opposition 
to heathenism, and (b) through the deeper study of the Old 
Testament in the schools of the scribes, had reached a lofty view 
of the transcendental and holy character of God.3 This teach- 
ing Jesus accepted as the noblest development of the theology 
of the scribes; but he enlarged it so as to make the heavenly 
Sovereign, of whom Israel spoke as head of the theocratic king- 
dom, the divine Parent of all men. He made the Lord of 
heaven and earth Father (Matt. 11:25), who reveals the 
treasures of his grace, not to the wise and prudent but to babes, 
he put God’s fatherly love at the foundation of his preaching of 
the kingdom. The believer is now a child and his prayer runs: 
Thy kingdom come.” Bousset does not 


*Gesch. der Juden 1867, Ill, p. 217. 
2Lucius, Der Essenismus in sein. Verhiltniss z. Judentum, Strassburg, 1891, and the 
literature there quoted ; also Lightfoot, Zpp. to Colossians and Philemon, 1875 p. 82. 


3Cf. Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu im Licht der Messian. Hoffnungen 
seiner Zeit, 2a ed., Strassburg, 1892. 
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hesitate to say (p. 41ff.) that faith in the God- Father, and the 
central position given it by Jesus, may be called what is essen- 
tially and fundamentally new in his preaching. So far-reaching 
is this new view of God. The Jews regarded Jehovah as the 
righteous judge; and when they spoke of him occasionally as 
father they limited his fatherhood to Israel, and even then 
made no vital, practical use of the conception. Now, instead of 
a transcendental, far-off God of holiness and otherworldliness, 
whom men necessarily served in legal worship, Jesus taught the 
Heavenly Father as immanent, to whom believers stand in the 
moral, spiritual relation of loving children. His view of God as 
Father, by changing the character of Jehovah, transformed all 
Jewish teachings respecting man’s relation to God, just asa 
change in the nature of the sun would change all the relations of 
the planets that revolve about it. Love has taken the place of 
law ; the theocracy has become a family ; the king is now father; 
and the subject, the slave, has become a son. And yet law and 
the claims of right are not weakened by this turning of a king- 
dom into a family, for this relation of love is a relation of 
likeness, and the children of the king must be perfect even as 
their Father in Heaven is perfect (Matt. 5:48). Instead of 
making void the law, the gospel rather establishes it (Rom. 3:31). 

2. This enlarged conception of God led Jesus to teach also 
a new view of man and the world. The Fatherhood of God had 
as its natural correlate the brotherhood of man. And if all men 
are brethren, then this world as their home is the Father’s house. 
The Jews had torn God and the world apart, putting the one in 
the remotest heaven of spiritual abstractions, and handing the 
other over to everything undivine, earthly and devilish. Now 
Jesus brought that infinitely distant God back to the world and 
put his children in immediate communion with him. He taught 
that this fair world still belongs to Jehovah. The heavenly 
Father makes his sun to shine on the evil and on the good ; 
he cares for the grass and the flowers; he watches the fall of 
the sparrow; hence this is not the devil’s world, and instead 
of dreading it, suspecting it, and washing off every contact with 
it as defiling, after the ascetic spirit of the Pharisees, in order to 
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get nearer God, the disciples of Christ were taught to enjoy it 
as a gift of the Father in heaven for which they should be 
thankful to him. The Jews considered John the Baptist a true 
man of God, an ideal saint ; but Jesus, using this world as not 
abusing it, they regarded as “a man gluttonous anda wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners” (Matt. 11:19). The 
only man that did not belong to this earth was looked upon by 
the Pharisees, the professional saints of his day, as too worldly, 
too much at home in nature and among men. Bousset is so 
struck by this far-reaching contrast that he says Christ’s doc- 
trine of the supreme God as Father, and his new view of man’s 
relation to the world about him and the present life, are the two 
points in which he departed most radically from the teachings 
of his time. 

And yet Jesus did teach separation from the world of the 
severest sort; but it was in the sense that God and His kingdom 
are to have the first place in the thoughts and affections of men. 
Worldly goods, friends, wife and children, even life itself (Matt. 
7:13; Luke 14:26) must be given a second place by those who 
truly repent and unfeignedly believe Christ’s holy gospel. Here 
the requirements of Jesus go into the very motives of men, 
and demand a separation from the world far greater than was 
sought after by the Rabbis. 

But in this renunciation of the werk there was nothing 
ascetic, no idea that possession of wife and friends, houses or 
lands, was wrong in itself (Matt. 25:14; Luke 16:10), and 
none of that misanthropy, which led the Pharisees to look upon 
this world and human life now as only a means to an end, and 


to bitterly hate the rich, the Sadducees, the Herodians and the | 


Romans. 

3. The teachings of Jesus also respecting the Messiah show 
marked divergence from Jewish theology. The following points 
may be distinguished: [1] The scribes spoke of the Messiah 
as ideally preéxistent in the mind of God, and occasionally a 
personal preéxistence seems taught (Enoch 48: 3); but of the 
exalted character of the Messiah, as set forth in the Gospels as 
the eternal Son of God, we find no clear conception. The idea 
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of the incarnation of God was utterly foreign and abhorrent to 
Judaism. Rabbinical theology taught no God-Man. The 
scribes expected that Messiah would be born as other men. He 
would not be sinless. In adult life he would become the 
Messiah. He would probably die like other men (so 4 Ezra); 
hence we can see how John the Baptist could be thought of as 
the Messiah, and how many false messiahs could arise. In 
contrast with all this is Christ, the supernatural Messiah, born of 
a virgin, without sin (John 8: 46), who did all that Jehovah did 
(John 5: 19), the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Wendt 
says: ‘according to the conception of the Jews the messianic 
king was also Son of God; according to the conception of Jesus 
(Mark 12: 35-37) the Son of God as such was the messianic 
King.”’* 

[2] Jewish teachings respecting the Messiah were diverse, 
fragmentary, and conflicting; Jesus first presented and taught a 
consistent, personal, whole Messiah. The two views in the Old 
Testament, of a glorious king like David, and of the suffering 
servant of the Lord, were never harmonized in the theology of 
the Rabbis. They finally adopted the theory of two messiahs. 
Sometimes they spoke of the Messiah as a king, again as a 
prophet; Gfrérer finds four types of Messiah in the rabbinical 
writings; but nowhere are they harmonious; nowhere do they 
show the royal and prophetic, much less the divine elements in 
living union. Christianity first united the perfectly human and 
the perfectly divine Messiah, the man of sorrows and the King 
of glory. 

[3] Jesus appeared as prophet, priest, and king, a combina- 
tion of offices unknown to the Jewish conception of the Messiah. 
The scribes rarely spoke of him as a prophet—in John 7: 40 the 
prophet and the Messiah are distinguished,—neither did they 
combine in him prophetic and royal functions; neither did they 
speak of him as a priest. The Targum of Jonathan speaks of 
the Messiah as a high priest; but that is as a ruler. The 
shekinah and the metatron are also called high priest, just as 
Philo calls his /ogos high priest. But these titles were not 


* The Teaching of Jesus. Engl. Transl., Edinburgh, 1892, Vol. II., p. 133. 
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meant to describe the Messiah, though Baldensperger thinks 
they had been identified with him before the time of Christ; 
the Jogos of Philo, which he terms the “first-born” and ‘only 
begotten” son of God, was never spoken of as becoming incar- 
nate, neither was it ever identified with the Messiah. The 
priesthood of the Messiah and the incarnation of the dogos are 
purely Christian conceptions. The Jew expected above all else 
a king; but Jesus appeared first of all as a prophet; and was so 
far from the Jewish messianic hopes that he regarded the 
inducements to make him a king as seductions of satan. 

[4] These differences of view show themselves further in 
the fact that Jewish theology in the time of Christ had no 
doctrine of a suffering Messiah. The Rabbis did not know what 
to make of passages like Ps. 22; Zech. 12: 10; 13: 7; and 
Isaiah 53. As we have noticed, the royal Messiah and the 
suffering Messiah were never identified in Jewish teachings, an 
identification which forms the very corner-stone of the gospel. 
To avoid such a doctrine, the scribes wrested their Scriptures in 
the most violent way. The Targum of Jonathan on Isa. 52-53 
identifies the servant of Jehovah with the Messiah; but the 
passages describing his sufferings are referred to Israel. It was 
thought that the Messiah might suffer, but he would do so as a 
soldier endures the hardships of a victorious campaign. He 
might bear affliction as a just one in spite of his being just; but 
the teaching of Jesus was unknown, that suffering is necessary 
even for the perfect man in full communion with God, for true 
piety involves self-denial for the good of others. Some of the 
richest Christian virtues grow only in the place of pain, where 
patience has its perfect work and where that love which endures 
all things blossoms. 

[5] The closely associated doctrine, that the Messiah made 
atonement by his sufferings and death, was utterly unfamiliar to 
Pharisaic theology. This cardinal teaching of Christianity was 
not even visible on the horizon of Jewish thought; hence Jesus 
must teach it again and again as a strange thing to his disciples 


See Dalman, Der leidende u. der sterbende Messias der Synagoge. Berlin. 1888 
p. 86. 
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and others (Matt. 16: 22; Luke 17: 25). It was entirely 
new to those who heard it. Peter rebuked Christ for speaking 
of such a thing as possible. The disciples were all “exceeding 
sorry” when he told them that he should die, though he added 
at once that he would arise again. Paul speaks of it as most 
strange and repulsive to the Jews, the chief stumbling-block to 
their accepting the gospel (1 Cor. 1: 23). And when the Lord 
was crucified his followers saw in this a proof that Jesus was not 
“he who should have redeemed Israel” (Luke 24: 21). Suffer- 
ing and death formed no part of the work of the Messiah, accord- 
ing to Jewish conceptions. The cross had no more place in the 
theology of the Rabbis than the modern guillotine has in that of 
the Christian. It need hardly be added that the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the Messiah, his becoming the first-fruits of 
them that sleep, his ascension to heaven, his mediatorial reign in 
glory, and his relation as exalted Lord to his people were all 
unknown to Jewish teachings in the time of Christ.. 

4. The Kingdom of God preached by Jesus was also very 
different from that taught and expected by the Jews. The 
following particulars may be noticed : 

[1] All students of the New Testament know the national 
character of the messianic kingdom hoped for by Israel. It 
was said that the Jewish people under Messiah would differ from 
their former state only in ruling over all the nations of the 
earth. The long struggle against Rome shows it was a conquer- 
ing Messiah and a temporal kingdom that were expected by the 
mass of the Jews. In such a kingdom the Rabbis thought the 
law would be established, the temple restored, and Judaism 
reign over the gentiles. But of deliverance from sin, of the 
overthrow of the kingdom of satan, of a regenerated humanity, 
and of a spiritual rule of the Messiah very little was heard or 
thought. Here and there a godly soul like Simeon or Anna had 
dreams of such a Messiah;* but only Christian hearts were 
responsive to such visions and saved them from oblivion. In 
contrast with these largely material views, Jesus taught the true 
spiritual sovereignty of Jehovah as the Father in heaven, whose 


*Cf. also Enoch 48: 4,5; Psalms of Solomon, 17. 
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will is the highest law of the kingdom and the supreme aim of 
man. This will Jesus realized for the first time; and he led men 
through faith and repentance and union with himself to a like 
realization of the will of God. Such a realization is a present 
reality and no longer a remote possibility as it was in rabbinical 
teachings. Hence the kingdom of God is not so much a future 
local manifestation as the Jews represented it, as a present, 
spiritual quality, the great moral good, which man needs. The 
believer trusts in God as his father; this trust receives the gift 
of divine righteousness; the gift of this righteousness means 
the rule of God’s will in man’s will; and as this rule constitutes 
the kingdom of God in the heart, the kingdom that Jesus 
founded, it might well be said that this kingdom was in the 
midst of men, or within them. Judaism was at best a religion 
of hope; but Jesus brought a religion of possession. The 
essentials of the messianic kindom are enjoyed now; and this 
life is by no means what the Pharisees regarded it, a preparation 
for a kingdom of glory hereafter. Wendt calls this far-reaching 
principle the deepest contrast between the teachings of Jesus 
and those of the Jews, for here was a conscious breaking through 
of the comfortless transcendentalism of the future, which so 
weighed upon Judaism. The one great hope of Israel, in the 
time of Christ, was that of the national glories of the Jews; 
and that was the only great hope of his people about which 
Jesus was silent. Instead of national salvation for Israel, he 
taught spiritual deliverance for individuals of all nations. 

[2] The relation in which Jesus set his kingdom to the king- 
doms of the world shows how new were his teachings within Juda- 
ism. The founder of the heavenly kingdom appeared under 
Augustus Czsar, the first Roman emperor; the kingdom and 
the empire appeared together, each claiming the world of human- 
ity, the Orbis Romanus. Now for the Jews, the Gentiles and 
their rulers had no rights which the messianic kingdom of Israel 
was bound to respect. Only as conquered subjects of Israel had 
they any hope of happiness. But Jesus showed that both the 
Jew and the Roman had a place in God’s economy. He opened 
a new philosophy of religion and human society, in which both 
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church and state had distinct rights; piety and politics had 
separate domains, and should not be confounded in a coarse 
national theocracy as was done in the teachings of Jewish priest- 
craft. In the brief statement: ‘ Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,” 
Ranke declares,” Jesus fixed the rights of politics and religion; 
and this, he maintains, is the most important, most original, and 
most fruitful in its results of all the sayings of Christ. He 
taught here what Judaism had never grasped, that national and 
human interests, the things of the state and the concerns of 
religion may and should be distinguished; he revealed for the 
first time international human devotion to God and duty to man. 

[3] Another striking feature in the teaching of Jesus was 
that he made the recognition of himself as Messiah and redeemera 
condition of belonging to the kingdom of God. Jewish the- 
ology had no such doctrine. Sack, a Jewish writer, expressing 
this thought in an unsympathetic way,’ calls it dogmatic faith, 
and says it received its peculiar character through faith in Jesus 
Christ. Now for the first time, he continues, was religion made 
a matter of the individual conscience. It was built on a super- 
natural faith and not upon a mere natural belief, as he says the 
Jews ever taught. To have the Son was to have life; to not 
have the Son of God was to incur the wrath of God and eternal 
death. There was no way now to enter heaven but by taking up 
the cross and following Christ (Mark 8:35; 10:29). Both the 
person and the preaching of Jesus must be accepted (John 6:29). 
All the power of God to save, all the mercy of the heavenly 
Father were revealed in him, hence he claimed the authority to 
forgive sins (Mark 2:5, 7), a thing that horrified the Jews, for 
it made him equal with God. 

[4] Coming to fe in the kingdom, a world-wide difference of 
teaching appears. Pharisaic piety was fundamentally and every- 
where /egalism, only softened occasionally by the messianic hope. 


* Weltgeschichte, 111. p. 161, quoted in Holtzmann’s essay Das Neue Testament und 
der rimische Staat, Strassburg, 1892. 


2 Die altjiidische Reiigion im Uebergang vom Bibelthume zum Talmudismus. Bere 
lin, 1889, p. 457. 
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Now Jesus went back to the broader, deeper teachings of the 
prophets and the psalms, the true religion of Israel, into which 
the law came incidentally to give the knowledge of sin (cf. 
Rom. 5:20). He set aside, as utterly inconsistent with his 
gospel, the whole system of levitical purifications, and taught in 
its place the free grace of God, simple faith, forgiveness, and 
obedience of love, all of which was a peculiar stumbling-block to 
the legalistic Pharisees (Matt. 21:31; Luke 7:36-48). The 
two objections constantly urged by Jews against early Christian- 
ity were that it destroyed the law, and that it offered a humble, 
obscure, crucified Messiah. Both the gospel and Christ were 
entirely foreign to Jewish thought and expectations, and could 
never have appeared as a natural product of Judaism. The Jew 
looked for the favor of God as a thing to be purchased by good 
works ; the Christians received it as a gracious gift; the Jew 
expected earthly riches and glory as the form of his reward; the 
Christian longed to be “rich in faith,” rich toward God in an 
eternal life already begun on earth; the Jew was full of fore- 
bodings because his theology ever preached the unfitness of 
Israel to receive the Messiah and his kingdom; the-Christian 
received from Jesus a gospel, glad tidings of joyful certainty, for 
nothing could separate believers from the full enjoyment of God 
both now and hereafter. Jesus gave the idea of future everlast- 
ing life in heaven an importance unknown to Jewish theology, 
and made it an organic part of his view of the kingdom of 
heaven in a way hitherto unheard of. 

[5] Christ’s interpretation of the ew of love, which under- 
lies all the commandments, shows how far he differed from 
Judaism. The Jews found in the Old Testament love to God 
(Deut. 6:51) and love to one’s neighbor (Lev. 19:18); but 
Jesus added three new elements, which revolutionized religious 
life (Mark 12:28-34): (@) He widened the conception of “neigh- 
bor” to make it include all men in need, even enemies, while 
the scribes taught love only to the neighbor Jew; (4) he put 
love to God and love to man on the same plane, whereas the 
Rabbis put love to God above love to man; and (c) he brought 
these two principles lying apart in the Old Testament, into vital, 
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organic union, making love to man the test and proof of love to 
God. Hillel summed up the law inthe golden rule, that is, in 
ethics; but Jesus joined love to man to love toGod. He made 
ethics and religion, piety and theology, social duties and religi- 
ous duties one, and thus, as never before had been done, vitally 
unified doctrine and life. 

[6] Similar difference can be seen in Christ’s teachings about 
all the commandments. He laid stress upon the spirit not the let- 
ter. In only one case did he depart from the Mosaic law; that 
was in the question of marriage: but here he went back to the 
original revelation of God, which taught one man and one woman 
in wedlock. This law Jesus fulfilled. He stripped off all tra- 
ditionalism from the law, like icicles and sleet from a tree in early 
spring, and called it into life, showing its true, fruitful expression 
of the mind of God. From his own divine consciousness as the 
incarnate Word he expounded the written Word, teaching men 
for all time what was local and temporary in it and what was 
universal and permanent. This living test of doctrines can be 
seen especially in the two great fields of ceremonial purification 
and the Sabbath. Jesus taught that it was not eating with 
unwashen hands that. defiled the man; but rather bad thoughts 
uttered by uncharitable tongues. Not work for God and human- 
ity broke the Sabbath; but going idle only to glorify this sign 
of the covenant made it of non-effect.. 

Jesus ate with publicans and sinners until he was denounced 
as a Samaritan. He could even propose to destroy the temple, 
the center of Mosaic legalism, while the Jew expected that Mes- 
siah would confer upon it eternal glory. Law, which the scribes 
put at the center of religious life, Jesus put at the circumference ; 
and faith, mercy, love, virtue, which they placed in the distance, 
he put in the foreground. Thus ‘the whole outlook and per- 
spective of man’s life was changed. The saint among the Jews 
was the man that ‘washed himself most. Jesus said, ‘“ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

[7] Our limits will not permit us to trace the difference 
between the eschatological teachings of Christ respecting his 
kingdom and those of the Jews; we notice only the closing 
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scene, the view of the last judgment. (a) The Jews taught that 
the judge would be Jehovah; Jesus taught that the Son of Man 
will be judge (John 5:22). Stanton goes so far as to call this 
view “the most significant new feature of the Christian doctrine 
of the Messiah.”* In the Old Testament two lines of prophecy 
run towards hope and victory; the one looks for the Day of 
Vengeance of Jehovah, it sings the dies ire of Judaism (Isa. 34:8; 
35:4); the other speaks of the seed of Abraham, the son of 
David, the messianic King. But Judaism never identified these 
two movements. It was Jesus that made the son of David the 
Son of Man and judge of all the earth in the day of vengeance ° 
of our God. 

(4) Jesus also taught great difference of rewards and punish- 
ments. He spoke of few cities and many cities, of few stripes 
and many stripes. The Jews did not so speak. For them all 
Israel would finally be saved; and the Gentiles with some excep- 
tions be lost. Jesus told the Jews that not every Israelite that 
said “ Lord, Lord” would be saved; while from east and west, 
north and south, Gentiles would enter the kingdom of God past 
faithless Jews, who would be thrust out (Luke 13: 24-30). 

(c) The literal, materialistic views of rewards and punish- 
ments held by the Jews, were made spiritual by Christ. Flesh 
and blood could not inherit the kingdom, neither could they be 
punished in the future life. Heaven and hell are both spiritual 
in their joys and sorrows. Especially in speaking of the hap- 
piness of the redeemed did Jesus differ from the earthly, 
material conception cherished by the best of Jews. 


The Jewish and the Christian Messiah. Edinburgh, 1886, p- 291. 
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By PROFESSOR A. V. W. Jackson, Pu. D., 
Columbia College. 


It is hardly more than a century ago that the western world, 
already often enriched by the treasures of the East, received 
another gift, a contribution from Persia, and a new text deci- 
phered was added to our list of sacred books of ancient nations — 
this was the Avesta, or Zend- Avesta, the bible and prayer- 
book of Zoroaster, the prophet of ancient Iran. This work of 
antiquity, dating back some centuries before the Christian era, 
still forms, with the supplementary writings in the Pahlavi or 
Middle Persian language, the scriptures of the modern Parsis in 
India, and of some scattered bands in Yezd and Kirman, the 
surviving remnants of the faith of Ormazd. 

For our first direct knowledge, or rather practically for the dis- 
covery of the Avesta, we have to thank the spirited zeal of that 
enthusiastic young Frenchman, Anquetil du Perron. The some- 
what romantic story of his enterprise and its success is too familiar 
to relate; suffice to say, that in 1771 with his translation of the 
Zoroastrian scriptures, the first in any European tongue (Le Zend- 
Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, 3 vols., Paris, 1771), he opened 
to scholars a new field for research, the rich harvest of which we 
are really only just beginning to reap, and which stands ready to 
offer more full and abundant sheaves, especially to the student 
of our own Bible. 

To the biblical student, the Avesta and the religion of Zoroas- 
ter have more than one distinct point of interest. It may fairly 
be said that the sacred books of no other people, outside the 
light of the great revelation, contain a clearer grasp of the ideas, 
of right and wrong, or a firmer faith in the importance of the 


purity alike of body and soul, a more ethical conception of 


duty (considering the early times ), or a truer, nobler, more ideal 
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belief in the resurrection of the body, the coming of a Saviour, 
and of the rewards and punishments hereafter. for the im- 
mortal soul, than are to be found in the scriptures of ancient 
Iran, illuminated by the spirit of the great teacher himself, 
Zoroaster. 

All that is good in these early books becomes doubly inter- 
esting in the light of biblical allusion. The law of the Medes 
and Persians ‘which altereth not’ (Dan. 6: 8-12) has passed into 
a proverb. The Medes themselves are several times specially men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. In 2 Kings we are told that on 
the destruction of Samaria (B. C. 722) ‘the king of Assyria 
placed captive Israelites in certain cities of the Medes’ (2 
Kings 17: 6; 18:11). In Ezra 6: 2-5, it is at Acmetha 
(Ecbatana) ‘the palace in the province of the Medes’, that the 
famous decree of Cyrus was found. In Isaiah, Daniel and Esther 
(e. g., Esther 1: 9 seg., 10: 2; 6:1), there are several marked 
allusions to the Medes and Persians. The scene of the 
apocryphal book of Tobit is laid in Media; as is also a portion 
of Judith with its allusions to Rhages ( Av. Ragha), the import- 
ant Median town which plays no insignificant part in connec- 
tion with Zoroaster. The very name Asmodeus, in the book of 
Tobit just referred to, was first understood'when it was discovered 
to be none other than the name of the awful fiend Aeshma 
Daeva (‘Demon of Fury’) in the Avesta. 

It may likewise well be remembered that it was Cyrus, the 
ancient Persian king, a follower of the faith of Zoroaster, 
whom God called his ‘anointed’ (Isa. 45: 1-3), his ‘shepherd’ 
(Isa. 44: 28), and the ‘righteous’ one (Isa. 41: 2); and who 
gave command that the temple at Jerusalem should be rebuilt, 
and that the Jews be returned from captivity to their own city (2 
Chr. 36: 22-23; Ezra 1: 1-7; 3: 7; 4: 3): ‘thus saith the Lord 
to his anointed, to Cyrus whose right hand I have holden’, etc. 
It was Darius, likewise, the worshipper of Ormazd, that favored 
the rebuilding of the temple, and who ordered the decree of 
Cyrus to be carried into effect (Ezra 5: 15-17; 6: 1-12). 
Lastly, but most important to us, it was the Magi—true followers 
of the ancient faith of Persia, those wise men from the East—that 
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came bearing gold, frankincense, and myrrh to the babe at 
Bethlehem (Matt. 2: 1-2). And it was perhaps in symbolic 
acknowledgment of the dawn of a new and blessed era, that those 
worshippers of light itself bowed before the glorious majesty of 
the new born light of the world. 

This faith of Zoroaster, founded centuries before our Seviour’ s 
time, became the creed of the great Achemenian kings, Cyrus, 
Darius, and Xerxes. Under the power of these mighty monarchs, 
the belief in Ormazd might have spread into Europe, who knows 
how far, had it not been for the battle of Marathon. The vic- 
torious Alexander, mofeover, in his invasion of Persia, dealt 
the Zoroastrian religion an almost fatal blow, from which, how- 
ever, it was destined to recover. Its sacred books he destroyed, 
but the faith struggled on for five hundred years; and in the 
second century of our era it arose again under the patronage of 
Sassanian dynasts. Zoroastrianism was once more restored to 
its ancient glory; church and state became one, and commands 
were given for collecting all that could be found of the ancient 
scriptures. The religion then flourished for four hundred years ; 
but early in the seventh century came the Mohammedan inva- 
sion. The fanatic followers of the new prophet of Islam bore 
in one hand the sword, and in the other the Koran. A final 
destructive blow was now dealt to Zoroastrianism. Its old 
adherents, in order to avoid persecution, were forced to adopt 
the religion of Islam. Some, however, preferred exile and found 
among the Hindus a place of safety, of peace, and of freedom 
to worship Ormazd. Their descendants are the modern Parsis 
of India, who form a thrifty, prosperous community, far better, 
in fact, than their persecuted brethren, the Guebers who remained 
in Persia. It is these two scanty peoples, numbering less than 
100,000 souls, that have preserved for us the fragmentary 
remnants of the ancient Avesta. 

What has survived to-day of the Avesta, might possibly 
equal in extent one-tenth of our Bible, and may be regarded as 
divided into the following books: 


* In the Apocryphal N. T., Zhe Jnfancy 3: 7, it is actually said that they came in 
accordance with the prophecy of ‘Zoroadescht’ ( Zoroaster ). 
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1. Yasna (including Gathas) 4. Minor Texts 
2. Visperad 5. Vendidad 
3. Yashts 6. Fragments. 

No single existing manuscript contains all these complete ; 
but the Yasna, Visperad, and Vendidad are usually found grouped 
together as a sort of prayer book, and are called Vendidad 
Sadah or ‘Vendidad pure,’ 7. ¢. text without commentary ; 
because when they are thus grouped for liturgical purposes the 
Avesta text is not accompanied by the rendering and comments 
in the Pahlavi language. 

Tradition claims that the original Zoroastrian Avesta was in 
itself a literature of vast dimensions. The Latin writer, Pliny, in 
his Natural History, speaks of 2,000,000 verses of Zoroaster. 
Semitic authors add testimony about the works of the prophet 
being translated into seven or even twelve different tongues. A 
statement may also be quoted to the effect that the original 
Avesta was written on 1,200 parchments, with gold illuminated 
letters, and deposited in the library at Persepolis. It was this 
copy that Alexander the Great—‘the accursed Iskander,’ as 
Parsi tradition calls him—allowed to be destroyed, when at the 
request of Thais, as the story goes, he permitted the burning of 
the palace. It is also implied that there was another copy of the 
original Avesta which somehow perished at the hands of the 
Greeks. More blame, doubtless, than is just, is put upon 
Alexander; but his shoulders are broad enough to bear the bur- 
den; and his invasion, it is true, was ultimately the cause of much 
of the scriptures being forgotten, or falling into disuse, in con- 
sequence of the ruin he brought upon the religion. The tradition, 
at all events, that the original Avesta consisted of twenty-one 
‘Nasks’ or books, rests, it seems, on good foundation. There 
is no special reason to doubt it. 

The Sassanian rulers (A. D. 229-379), who gathered and 
codified all they could collect of the texts, were able to give a 
detailed outline of the contents and extent of each of these 
Nasks. From their description the original Avesta must have 
been a sort of encyclopedia, not alone of religion, but of many 
matters relating to the arts, sciences, and professions, closely 
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connected with daily life. Judging from the table of contents 
of the Nasks, it would seem that not more than a quarter, per- 
haps less, of the ancient monument of the Avesta could be 
restored even at the time of the Sassanian council. The Vendi- 
dad, for example, according to tradition, is one of the surviving 
Nasks; but even a superficial examination of this book shows 
that in its present form it can not be complete; the frame-work 
is all there, but the material is in a more or less disjointed and 
fragmentary condition. The Mohammedan invasion also, it 
must be added, has done much toward destroying a great deal 
that would otherwise have survived in spite of ‘the accursed 
Iskander’s’ conquest. Fragmentary as the remnants are, let us 
rejoice in them. The following sketch will give some idea of 
their character. 

1. The Yasna, ‘ sacrifice worship,’ is the chief liturgical work 
of the sacred canon. It consists chiefly of ascriptions of praise 
and of prayer. It answers, in fact, partly to what we might call 
a book of common prayer. It comprises seventy-two chapters ; 
these fall into three nearly equal parts. The middle or oldest 
part is the section of Gathas, ‘the hymns’ or psalms of Zoroaster 
himself ; they are seventeen in number, and, they, like the Psalms 
of David, are divided into five groups. A treatment of these 
sacred and interesting remnants of the prophet’s direct words 
and teachings must be reserved for elsewhere. 

The opening chapters of the Yasna contain passages for 
recitation at the sacrifice—a sacrifice consisting chiefly of 
praise and thanksgiving, accompanied by ritual ceremonies. 
The priest invokes Ahura Mazda (Ormazd) and the heavenly 
hierarchy ; he consecrates the holy water, saothra, the myazda, 
or obligation, and the daresma, or bundle of sacred twigs, and 
then with due solemnity he and his assistant prepare the haoma 
(the sdma of the Hindus), or juice of a sacred plant which was 
drunk as part of the religious service. The sacredness and 
solemnity attached to this rite in the Zoroastrian religion may 
possibly be better comprehended, if compared—with all rev- 
erence, be it understood—with our communion service; in the 
Zoroastrian rite, however, there is no idea of a sacrifice, the 
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suggested resemblance is therefore merely an external one, 
based on form and ceremony. In the Yasna ceremony, the 
priest begins at chapter 9, to chant the direct praise of Haoma. 
The latter is personified as having appeared to Zoroaster in a 
vision, and as telling him what blessings the haoma-worship 
brings. The lines are metrical and somewhat resemble the 
Kalevala verse of Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 


havanim ratim a 

Haomd upait Zarathushtram 
atram pairi-yaozhdathantam 
Gathdosca sravayantam. 


dim parasat Zarathushtro: 
‘ K6 nara ahi 

yim azam vispahe anhiush 

astvato sraéshtam dadarasa 

hvahe gayehe hvanvato [amashahe}?’ 


Which may be rendered thus: 


At the time of morning worship 
‘Haoma came to Zoroaster, 

Who was serving at the Fire 

And the holy Psalms intoning. 


‘What man art thou ?’ asked the Prophet, 


‘Who of all the world material, 
Fairest art that ever I saw 
In my blessed life immortal.’ 


Haoma gives answer and explains his presence. 

Zoroaster again enquires, asking questions about the pious 
persons who in the past have worshipped Haoma, and prepared 
the sacred draught. The divinity names several holy men; 
among them is Yima, in whose reign was the Golden Age. His 
blessed rule is thus described : , 


In the reign of gallant Yima, 

Heat there was not, cold there was not, 
Neither age nor death existed, 

Nor disease the work of Demons; 
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But the son walked with the father, 
Fifteen years‘ old each in figure, 

Long as Vivanghvats’ son, Yima, 

The good Shepherd, ruled as sovereign. 


The chanting of the praises of Haoma continues for three 
chapters, concluding at Ys. 11. Then follows an interesting 
chapter (Ys. 12), the Avestan Creed, recited by those who 
adopted the Zoroastrian faith, renounced their primitive maraud- 
ing and nomadic habits, and peacefully cultivated the fields. 
Other divisions of a catechetical or a devotional nature are 
inserted; and then come the Gathas or Psalms, the most inter- 
esting and valuable part of all the Avesta, comprising chapters 
28-53. The closing sections of the Yasna (Ys. 55-72) conclude 
the ritual worship. 

2. The Visperad ‘all the masters’ forms in 24 sections a sup- 
plement to the Yasna. Invocations and offerings of praise are 
addressed to all holy beings and sacred things. In ceremonial 
recitation the sections of the Visperad are inserted between the 
Yasna chapters, somewhat as the verses of the litany in church 
service. 

3. The Yashts ‘praises’ form a book of some 21 hymns of 
adoration and praise of the divinities or angels, Yazatas (Jzads) 


.‘worshipful ones’ of the religion. The most important of the 


Yashts are those in praise of Ardvi Sura Anahita ‘the high, 
exalted, undefiled,’ the goddess of waters (Yt. 5), and of the star 
Tishtrya (Yt. 8); of Mithra the divinity of truth and light (Yt. 
10), of the Fravashis, or glorified souls of the righteous (Yt. 
13), of the Genius of Victory, Verethraghna (Yt. 14), and of the 
Kingly Glory (Yt. 19), together with the exaltation of some 
abstract qualities that receive personification and religious ador- 
ation. 

The Yashts for the most part are written in meter, and they 
have poetic merit. Their material in general is old. It is evi- 
dent that we have in them certain ancient Iranian legends. A 
conjecture might be made, not without reason or probability, that 
the Yashts represent the pre-Zoroastrian sagas and hymns of 


[The Iranian idea of the bloom of youth, ‘ sweet sixteen.’] 
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praise, and that in the new religion or Zoroastrian reformation of 
the old faith, concessions were made, and the Yashts were 
allowed to remain as a form of worship, and were given a scrip- 
tural or orthodox tone. Or possibly they may be later restora- 
tions of old myths and forms of worship, introduced after the 
Prophet’s time, when the religion had sunk to a somewhat lower 
level than the high spiritual plane on which it had been placed 
by its founder. The mythological matter they contain is inter- 
esting from the comparative standpoint; and their legends and 


historical allusions receive a flood of light from Firdausi’s later : 


Persian epic, the Shah Namah. The Yashts are not regularly 
incorporated into the Vendidad-Sadah used in everyday wor- 
ship; they are rather the popular legends, the apocryphal books, 
scriptural tales, a sort of collection of ‘St. George-and-the-dra- 
gon’ pious stories. 

Some idea of the Yashts, for example, may be gained from 
the following selections: In Yt. 19:40—41, the praises of the 
ancient and noble hero Keresaspa, and of his deeds, are sung in 
pious strains. The meter is the same as above. 


Yo janat azhim Sruvaram 

Yim aspo-garam nara-garam 

Yim vishavatitem zairitam 

Yim upairi vish raodhat 
Khshvaépaya vaénaya barashna ; 
Yim upairi vish raodhat 
Arshtyo-baraza sairitem, 


Or, as this may be rendered : 


‘ He who slew the dragon Srvara, 
Which devoured men and horses, 
Yellow serpent, rank with poison, 
Over which poison was streaming — 
Snake with darting, watchful head, 
Over whom the yellow poison 
Thumb-deep in a stream was flowing.’ 


The story continues, relating how Keresaspa, Sinbad -like, 
mistaking the monster for some island, begins to cook his meal 
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upon the dragon’s back. His final slaying of the creature forms 
the burden of the devout song of praise. 

The same Keresaspa also kills a monstrous demon, who is just 
growing to man’s estate. This fiend presumptuous utters vaunts 
worthy of some early romance, if not of Milton’s rebel angels. 
This is his proud boast: 


I am yet only a stripling, 

But if ever I come to manhood 

I shall make the heaven my chariot 
And the earth to be its wheel. 

I shall force the Holy Spirit 

Down from out the shining Heaven ; 

I shall rout the Evil Spirit 

Up from out the dark Abysm ; 

They, as steeds, shall draw my chariot, 
God and Devil yoked together. 


(4) Under the designation, Minor Texts of the Avesta, may 
be understood a series of shorter prayers, praises, and blessings, 
the Nyaishes, Gahs, Sorozahs, and Afringans, answering some- 
what to our little manuals of daily devotion, or to the prayers, 
thanksgivings, and orders for special occasions in the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

(5) The Vendidad, ‘law against the daevas, or demons,’ is a 
book of much interest. It is written chiefly in prose; and in its 
present form many portions may be several centuries younger than 
Zoroaster; but much of the material is certainly old, perhaps in 
part even pre-Zoroastrian. The Vendidad is a priestly code, and 
its character will best be understood if the book be paralleled 
with the Mosaic code, and the Vendidad be called the Iranian 
Pentateuch. Its chapters number twenty-two. The first chapter 
(‘Fargard 1’) isa sort of Avestan Genesis, a dualistic account of 
the creation of good things and places by Ormazd, and of the 
Devil Ahriman’s offsetting these by producing evils. Chapter 2 
sketches the legend of Yima and the golden age, and describes 
the coming of a destructive winter, an Iranian flood, against 
which Yima is commanded to make a Vara ‘enclosure, paradise,’ 
and to bring therein the seeds of all good things, two of every 
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kind, to be preserved. Chapter 3 is filled with the praises of 
agriculture; while chapter 4 is legal in its tone and several of its 
passages would find parallels in Leviticus and Numbers. From 
Vd. 5 to Vd. 12, the treatment of the dead is the main subject con- 
sidered ; it is in these chapters that we see the sources of many of 
the peculiar customs to-day followed by the Parsis, especially the 
origin of the ‘Towers of Silence.’ The three following chapters 
(Vd. 13-15) devoted to dogs and their treatment are of such 
character as to call forth the ridicule of Sir William Jones when 
the Avesta was first discovered and he disbelieved its authenticity. _ 
Happily to-day, criticism has led us toa better understanding of 
such material, and has enabled us to place it in its proper light, 
when forming judgment on the customs and beliefs of antiquity. 
Chapters 15-17, and partly 18, are devoted to purifications of 
several sorts of uncleanness. Parallels to Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, are again not far to seek. In Fargard 19 is 
found a fragment relating to the temptation of Zoroaster by 
Ahriman, and an announcement of the revelation. The closing 
sections (chapters 20-22) are chiefly medical. 

(6) Besides the above books there are a number of frag- 
ments from lost portions of the Nasks or ‘books’ of the original 
Avesta. Some of them are full of interest as they relate to 
the fate of the soul after death. Here, for example, from 
the missing Varshtmansar Nask (cf. Dinkart 46. 1) is pre- 
served an old metrical fragment (Frag. 4. 1-3) in praise of 
the Airyama Ishya Prayer (Ys. 51.4). The words of the 
Airyama Prayer shall be intoned by the Saoshyant ‘Saviour,’ 
and his glorious attendants at the great day of judgment as a 
sort of last trump whose notes shall raise the dead again to 
life ; shall banish the Devil, Ahriman, from the earth; and shall 
restore the world. Ormazd himself says to Zoroaster (Frag. 
4. 1-3): 

1 The Airyama Ishya, I tell thee 
Upright, holy Zoroaster, 
Is the greatest of all prayers. 
Verily among all prayers 
It is this one which I gifted 
With revivifying powers. 
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2 This prayer shall the Saoshyants, Saviours, 
Chant; and by the chanting of it 
I shall rule over my creatures. 
I who am Ahura Mazda. 

Not shall Ahriman have power, 

q Anra Mainyu, o’er my creatures, 

He (the fiend) of foul religion. 


3 In the earth shall Ahriman hide, 
iy In the earth, the demons hide. 
Up, the dead again shall rise 
And within their lifeless bodies 

| Incorporate life shall be restored. 


i Other interesting fragments might be quoted which have 
escaped the ravages of ‘ the accursed Iskander’ (Alexander), the 
| fanaticism of Islam, and the devouring maw of time. These frag- 
ments give us some idea of certain lost parts of the original 
Avesta the outlines of whose contents are preserved in 
i the account found in the Pahlavi Dinkart, of the Zoroastrian 21 
Nasks. We are fortunate, however, in possessing so much of 
the old Avestan scriptures as we do. What is missing of the 
\ original is in a measure made up for, or supplemented by the 
4 sacred writings of Sassanian times, the Pahlavi Books. These 
are in part translations of old Avesta texts now lost; in part 
they are original productions. The works in the Pahlavi lan- 
guage are of great value to the student of Zoroastrianism; they 
fill up many a lacuna; they supplement our knowledge ; or, again, 
they present the later development of the religion. All this a 
separate paper on Pahlavi literature might well show. 
i From the above description of the Zoroastrian sacred books, 
however, some idea of their interest and importance may be 
formed. The Avesta, as we now possess it, is perhaps rather a 
Prayer- Book than a Bible. The Vendidad, Visperad and Yasna 
are always recited together, and with their chapters intermingled 
: in the ritual, they might remind one, in fact, of the forms of prayer 
f to-day used in church. The Vendidad might be compared with 


hy portions of the Old or New Testament lessons; the solemn pre- 
paration of the holy water, the darsom or consecrated twigs, and 
of the haoma juice, is a sort of communion service; the Gatha 
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would be psalms, or even collects and gospel; the metrical parts 
of the Yasna might supply hymns. The epic and narrative parts 
of the great metrical Yashts might perhaps find a parallel in the 
apocryphal books, or in the legends of the saints which were 
not wanting in the old Anglo-Saxon church. 

Let us remember that the faith of Zoroaster lingers even until 
to-day; the Avesta is yet chanted in solemn tones by the white- 
robed priest in the temples at Bombay; the spark of the sacred 
fire is still cherished; most of the old rites, ceremonies and cus- 
toms are preserved as of yore; and the followers of the Prophet 


of Ancient Iran, though they now number hardly 90,000 breth- © 


ren, still form a united community, upright, honest, thrifty, pros- 
perous, and faithful to the teachings of their Master. What 
the nature of those teachings is, must be reserved for discussion 
elsewhere. 


| 
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RESULTS OF SOME OF THE RECENT INVESTIGATIONS. 


By LESTER BRADNER, JR., PH.D., 
Berlin. 


Students of the synoptic problem are familiar with the fact 
that the theory proposed by Weisse in 1838, that an extra-canon- 
ical writing, the ‘‘ Logia”’ of the apostle Matthew mentioned by 
Papias, and the Gospel of Mark are the sources of the other two 
gospels, has been gradually gaining ground until it is now 
acknowledged with slight variations by nearly all the foremost 
New Testament scholars. The attainment of unity of opinion, 
however, on this one point leaves several important questions 
still to be discussed." 

As respects the relation of these two sources the view of 
Bernhard Weiss that Mark’s Gospel is a secondary written source 
based upon the Logia as primary, seems to be gaining ground. 
As concerns date, Weiss puts this, ‘‘ The oldest gospel,” between 
64 and 66 A. D.? If it should. be established by later research 
that the writing was know to Paul, and that references to it are 
found in his epistles, as Marshall and Resch promise to show, 
then of course the terminal date of the original must be set per- 
haps a decadeearlier. But that it should have been written much 
earlier than this latter date is quite unlikely. With reference 

*The reader who desires to pursue the subject further may be referred to the New 
Testament Introductions of Weiss and Holtzmann, the article “Gospels” by Abbott 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, the interesting discussion on Zhe Present State of the 
Synoptic Problem by Sanday in The Expositor for 1891, the nearly contemporary art- 
icles by Marshall in the same magazine, and a German work just published by Alfred 


Resch, spoken of later in this article. Mention should also be made of Bruce’s 
Kingdom of God, Wendt’s Lehre Jesu, and Johann Weiss’s Das Reich Gottes. 

? Sanday agrees substantially with Weiss, and thinks that the Logia could hardly 
have been written before 63-68 A. D. 
432 
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to its extent there is not as yet perfect unanimity. Weiss main- 
tains that the discourses of the Logia were not thrown together 
without definite order, or in such extensive combinations as we 
find in Matthew, but were fitted into a brief historical framework, 
not strictly chronological and yet, sufficient to indicate to the 
reader or hearer under what circumstances the words were 
spoken. And farther, the arrangement and sequence of mater- 
ial seem to have been controlled by a desire to follow somewhat 
the historical course of Jesus’ ministry, beginning with an intro- 
duction concerning the preaching of John the Baptist. Then, 


touching on Jesus’ baptism and temptation, it gave at some length ~ 


the Sermon on the Mount. Then through a series of accounts 
of both miracles and discourses, it proceeds as far as the sayings 
concerning the second coming, and closes, according to Weiss, 
with the account of the anointing in Bethany, the prophecy, on 
this occasion, of Jesus’ death supplying in a meagre way the place 
of the story of the Passion. Nevertheless, the possibility that 
the close of Christ’s career was narrated is not excluded.? Wendt, 
in his attempt at a reconstruction of the Logia, in the first volume 
of his Lehre Jesu, dissents from quite such an extensive view of 
the contents of the Logia, and confines himself more to pas- 
sages which have no verbal parallels in Mark.? On the other 
hand he considers the whole of Luke’s long insertion 9 : 51-18: 14 
as drawn from the Logia, whereas Weiss would reserve portions 
of it not paralleled by Matthew for the third Luke source. 
Marshall would include in the Logia several paragraphs addi- 
tional to those assigned to it by Weiss. Resch supports these 


* Weiss remarks as to the probable extension of the source beyond the limits that 
can be distinctly proved: “A source which contained the words of the Baptist, the 
baptism and temptation of Jesus, must necessarily have had a sort of introduction; 
and the last piece that can be proved to belong to it, the account of the anointing, 
points by its very prophecy of the death of Jesus, immediately to follow, to a con- 
clusion of his history.” I should be inclined to suggest the extent of the Gospel of 
Mark as.a good criterion for the probable historical compass of the Logia account. 

? The Logia included, according to Wendt, the original of Luke 3:7-9, 16 £; 4:16- 
30; 5:39; 6:20-49; 7:2-10, 18-50; 8:1-3; 9:51—18:14; 19:1-27, 37-44; 20:18; 
21:34-36; 22:14-17, 26-32, 35-38, with their parallel passages in Matt.: and also the 
following, peculiar to Matt.: 5:14; 7:6; 9:27-30; 12:5-7; 13:24-30, 47-50, 52; 
16:17 £; 17:24-27; 18:19 f; 19:10-12; 20:1-16; 23:1-12; 25: 36-41. 
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additions, and would include still other material from extra- 
canonical sources. 

It being possible, therefore, by a close critical method to 
determine within certain limits the probable extent of this earli- 
est document, the question what language the writer used 
becomes of interest. And on this point have centered the 
investigations of two of the most recent writers, Resch" and Mar- 
shall. In times past this question has not seemed of very great 
difficulty or even importance. Those who believed in such a 
source at all were mostly content to accept the testimony of 
Papias that it was written "Efpat& duadexry “in the Hebrew dia- 
lect,” and many thought that in the translations of that original 
made by each evangelist himself, lay the key to the variations of 
the synoptics in common passages. According to the latest 
results these men seem in the main to have followed the right 
track, only failing to note one or two critical steps which are 
essential to an exact conclusion. In the first place it should be 
clear from the correspondences in the Greek text of our synop- 
tics that a first-hand translation by the evangelists themselves is 
out of the question unless in Mark’s case alone. The common 
document which lay in their hands for incorporation into a new 
gospel was not Hebrew but Greek. Otherwise we could not find 
passages agreeing so exactly in words and the order of words, 
even down to minute particles. Secondly, just what is meant by 
Papias’s expression, “in the Hebrew dialect.” For besides the 
true Hebrew, the Aramaic, which was closely allied and the gen- 
eral speech of the people in the time of Christ, also frequently 
goes under the name of Hebrew, by virtue of an inexact use of 
the term. To be sure, the knowledge of the original language 
is not so important a question as the extent of the document 
when we consider that our evangelists worked from translations; 
nevertheless it has relative significance from the fact that a 
determination of the original, and therewith the possible varia- 
tions of translation, would confine within narrower and clearer 


* Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien; textkritische und quellen- 
kritische Grundlegungen, Leipzig, 1893. 
? Articles in Zhe Expositor, 1890-1892. 
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limits the departures of the several evangelists from the original 
text; thus enabling us to classify more closely their modifications. 
At the same time, our interest in a more exact knowledge of the 
teaching and theology of the earliest church requires us to 
recover, if possible, the original language in which the fountain 
head of the triple synoptic stream first flowed from the apostle’s 
pen. 
The above mentioned scholars, Marshall in England, and ~ 
Resch in Germany, pursued their labors for the settlement of 
this question separately and independently until they had reached 
the final conclusion: Marshall, that Aramaic was the original 
language; Resch, that it was Hebrew proper. That opposite 
results have been obtained does not invalidate the process so 
much as it might seem, owing to the affinities of the two lan- 
guages, and the interest lies in the similar methods used by the 
two men, and the possibility of their producing reliable results. 
Of Marshall’s work I shall not attempt to speak in detail as it 
is accessible to English readers in the volumes of Zhe Expositor 
(1890-1892), and on this account I should like to give a some- 
what fuller survey of Resch’s researches, and the more since his 
must be regarded as more comprehensive, and in this way more 
valuable than Marshall’s. 

The work in which Resch first called. attention to his results 
was issued in 1889 under the title ‘‘Agrapha, Extra-canonical 
Gospel- Fragments.”’* It is a very complete collection, compari- 
son, and discussion of all those quotations of the sayings of 
Christ (Herrenworte) which have no place in our canonical gos- 
pels, but are found either in the other New Testament writings, 
or in apocryphal books, ancient liturgies or the patristic works. 
This work is intended to serve as an introductory textual study 
for the support of the hypothesis first stated there, but carried 
out more fully in his more recent book, that the original gospel 
was written in Hebrew; that the different translations of this 
original furnish a key to many of the variations of our synoptical 
gospels ; that in extent it included all of these extra-canonical 


* Numbered v. 4. in the series of Zexte und Untersuchungen, edited by Gebhardt 
and Harnack, in which Resch’s new work appears as X. I. 
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gospel fragments which may be proved genuine, and that in 
character it was a gospel of the type almost completely deleted 
by the subsequent process of canonization, and whose sole 
remaining representative (and this perhaps only partial) is the 
peculiar Codex Cantabrigiensis or Beze (Codex D). This first 
publication has already been noticed in Sanday’s articles in The 
Expositor already referred to, so that I shall confine myself to the 
second, a smaller volume of 160 pages, bearing the general title 
“Extra-canonical Parallel- Texts to the Gospels.”’ But this title 
belongs to the whole of a larger work of which the present part 
is only the “Critical Basis as to Texts and Sources,” and to be 
followed by treatments of the Gospels of the Infancy, the Gospel 
of John, the three synoptics and Acts. The whole is then to be 
succeeded by a work on the “ Parallels of the canonical gospels.” 
This program of an investigation so comprehensive and yet so 
compact, involving many years of critical work, ought to be 
welcomed by every lover of New Testament scholarship, and 
the results, whatever position may be taken as to their main 
drift, cannot fail to be an important addition to the history and 
equipment of gospel criticism. 

The particular part of this plan now under discussion treats in 
its first few chapters of the Canon. Its formation is shown to be 
the work and the necessary and rightful work of the church. 
Three epochs of Canon criticism are distinguished: a) the time of 
its formation; 4) the age of the Reformation; c) the present his- 
torical effort to determine the exact process of canonization, and 
to reach behind it to pre-canonical writings. As to the Canon 
of the gospels, three epochs are again noted: a) collection of 
the traditional gospels into a quadruple gospel canon; 4) this 
gospel canon attains sole authority in the church; c) the fixing 
and final purification of the text of the canonical gospels. The 
date, 140 A. D., is regarded as the latest possible for the termina- 
tion of the first step. The second cannot have taken place 
before Irenzus’s time, nor after Origen’s. In the third epoch 
three steps can be traced: a) the recension which produces the 
archetype of the Codex Beze, the Syrian text of Cureton, and 
the old Latin versions, as well as a part of the oriental (1st half 
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of the 2d Cent.); 4) the work of Origen; and c) the final fixing 
of the text at the closing of the canon. Chapter or paragraph 3 
discusses canonical and extra-canonical texts, showing the need 
of investigation of the latter as the occasion for the present and 
preceding volumes, and the following chapter groups together 
the sources whence a collection of these texts which have 
escaped the conforming zeal of the recensors may be gathered. 
They are in brief: (1) The Greek Codex Beze; (2) The old 
Latin versions; (3) The old oriental, especially Syriac 
versions ; (4) Tatian’s Diatessaron; (5) The patristic quotations - 
from the gospels; (6) The New Testament Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha; (7) The Liturgies of the primitive church.* 
The question of what is to be regarded as the final source of a 
collection of extra-canonical texts so rich and extensive yet 
retaining withal so close a connection with the text of the syn- 
optics, forms a transition to the consideration, in chaps. 5-8, of the 
pre-canonical gospel. As to critical principles with regard to 
the synoptic problem, the author upholds the position of Profes- 
sor Weiss, whom he considers the surest guide in this territory 
despite the more recent work of Wendt, Ewald, Feine and Man- 
del. Bousset? he thinks, has made some advances upon Weiss 
by using the extra- canonical texts as well in his investigations. 
Resch’s statement of his principles is then as follows: (1) The 
priority of Mark. (2) The existence of a pre-canonical source. 
(3) The “two-source” theory (for Matthew and Luke).3 (4) 
The secondary character of the first canonical gospel, (5) and 
of the third, (6) as well as the second. (7) Various translations 
* The first four of these sources are shown to have a peculiar relationship between 
themselves as all pointing back to an archetype dating not later than 140, and exhibit- 
ing a variety of the pre-canonical text whose best extant representative is the Codex 
Bezz. The views of J. Rendel Harris as to the “Western text” are discussed but 
not upheld, Resch strongly preferring Credner’s positions. 
2 Die Evangeliencitate Justin des Martyrers in ihrem Werthe fiir die Evangelien- 
3It seems as if Professor Stanton (cf. Expositor, March 1893,) were justified in ‘his 
objection to the use of this name as characterizing the Weiss theory. The solution 
as applied to the whole synoptic question would more correctly be termed a “jone- 
source,” or an “ Urevangelium” (primitive gospel) theory. Strictly taken, two sources 
are to be assumed only for Matthew, since Mark has but one, the Logia, and Luke 
is acknowledged by Weiss himself to have three. 
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of the pre-canonical gospel. (8) The very early use of this 
gospel (reaching back to Paul). (9) Its later influence (upon pat- 
ristic quotations and readings in the gospels such as the Codex 
Bezze contains). A number of analogies for redactional pro- 
cesses are then pointed out, such as the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, and the Sybil- 
line Oracles, as well as the Acta Pilati and examples in the Old 
Testament. Thus fortified as to the justification of his method, 
the writer enumerates the sources which are to furnish the con- 
tents of this pre-canonical gospel. They are: (1) All parallels 
between Luke and Matthew where Mark is lacking. (2) The 
discourse material (including parables) which Matthew alone 
furnishes. (3) That of the same category peculiar to Luke. 
(4) Many passages of narrative and discourse common to all 
three (especially those designated by Weiss). (5) A number 
of. genuine ‘“‘Agrapha.” (6) Parallels in other New Testament 
books to the synoptic texts. As subsidiary indications come in: 
(7) All texts pointing by their Hebraisms to a Hebrew original. 
(8) Such varying expressions of the synoptics as can be shown 
to be different translations of a common Hebrew original. (9) 
Variant readings of like character in the Codex Beze. The 
only departure shown in this list from the position taken by 
Weiss is the addition of material from extra-canonical sources 
and from other parts of the New Testament. The latter is a 
point of much importance since it involves the acquaintance of 
Paul with this first written gospel and his use of quotations from 
it, as well as quotations in the other epistles and the Apocalypse. 
Resch supports the hypothesis by exhibiting parallel quotations 
between the epistles and synoptic gospels as follows: Romans 
and 1 Corinthians, ten each; 2 Corinthians, two; Galatians, four; 
Ephesians and Philippians, five each; Colossians, one; 1 Thes- 
salonians, five; 1 Timothy, three; 2 Timothy, two; 1 Peter and 
James, three each; and Apocalypse, nine; making in all sixty- 
two cases of parallel texts." 
*[fselect a few of the more striking instances : 
Rom. 2:19 cf. Matt. 15:14 1 Tim. 5:18 cf. Matt. 10:10 
" 8:15 “ Mark 14:36 Luke 10:7 
“od 8:26 “ Matt. 20:22 2 Tim. 2:12 “ Matt. 10:33 
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Chapter 7 takes up the discussion as to the language of this 
original gospel. Having already (Agrapha § 6.) stated and sup- 
ported the belief that this was the Biblical Hebrew, the author 
advances a few additional points in favor of that position. He 
maintains that a literary use of the Hebrew was still kept up in 
apostolic times in Palestine, alongside the Aramaic and Greek 
spoken by the common people, and therefore it was possible that 
the author of the earliest gospel should have chosen any one of 
the three. The actual choice would depend somewhat on his 


purpose. A point of considerable weight is the following: “If_ 


he chose the learned’ Hebraic idiom, his work obtained in 
advance an esoteric character which would best explain its dis- 
appearance from view in the old Catholic Church.” It is in fact 
remarkable that we have not more external evidence of the exis- 
tence and use of such an important document, and it seems as if 
an Aramaic original would have had a wider circulation and more 
mention. On this ground therefore the Aramaic hypothesis 
seems less fitted to explain the facts. In this field Resch must 
of course meet the arguments of Marshall who favors the Ara- 
maic. This he does partly by showing that an Aramaic original 
contradicts the direct testimony of Jerome and Epiphanius that 
the language was Hebrew and not Syro-Chaldaic ( = Aramaic), 
and partly by arguing that the few Aramaic elements at present 
found in the synoptic text, proper names, nouns and sentences, 
do not necessarily require the hypothesis of an Aramaic original. 
The proper names and nouns are not sufficient evidence, and as 
for the sentences, two of them (é¢¢a@éd Mark 7:34, Tadd xovp 
Mark 5:41) probably do not belong to the pre-canonical gospel 
Mark 10:38 t Pet. 93:14 cf. Matt. §:20 


" 16:19 cf. Matt. 10:16 James 5:12 “ Matt. 5:34-37 
1-Cor. 10:27 “ Luke 10:8 Rev. 3:33 “ Matt. 24:43f 


“ Luke 11:49 3:5 Matt... 10:92 
Matt. 23:34 Luke 12:8 

Gal. 4:14 “ Matt. 10:40 “ 3:20a “ Matt. 24:33 
Phil. 2:8f “ Luke 14:11 re 3:20b-21aLuke 22:30 

1 Thess. 5:2f “ Luke 21:34f ” 13:10 “ Matt. 26:52 


t Tim. a:5f “ Matt. 30:28 
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while the words from the cross (éAwi Matt. 
27:46; Mark 15:34) show evidence in the Western text of hav- 
ing been handed down in Hebrew ratherthanin Aramaic. At the 
same time Resch admits that the question must restamainly on 
the evidence as to which dialect best explains the divergencies 
of the synoptic parallels. He criticizes Marshall’s work, how- 
ever, as confined too closely to the canonical text, without a 
comparison of patristic and extra-canonical parallels, and as 
being based not so much upon an analysis of the discourses, 
where the evidence of a source is clearest, as upon the more 
treacherous ground of the narrative passages, where the redaction 
is always a greater disturbing factor. As to Marshall’s effort to 
explain a large number of divergencies by the assumption of such 
accidental changes and corruption in the Aramaic text as the 
confusion of similar consonants, or the omission or transposition 
of two adjacent letters, or the different vocalization of the same 
consonants, all cases which have their exact parallels in the rela- 
tion of the Septuagint to the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, 
Resch admits that such mistakes may have been made, even adds 
a few examples of his own, but considers that Marshall has car- 
ried this method entirely too far. Besides, he rightly argues that 
there is not the same latitude for texual corruption in MSS. only 
a few decades old as in the case of the Old Testament books, where 
the transmission is reckoned by centuries. So the author decides 
to remain by the Hebrew hypothesis, in accordance with the 
literal testimony of tradition, and believes that in all necessary 
and likely cases given by Marshall, a Hebrew root will explain 
the phenomena equally as well as an Aramaic.* 

In chapter 8, the author takes a farther step and proceeds to 
deal with the Greek translations of this original Hebrew gospel. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD, 


*Marshall, in his criticism of the present work (Critical Review, Jan., 1893, p. 73) 
says in reply, that he is not prepared to accept the high authority that Resch claims for 
the Codex Bezz and the Western Text, and as for the variant readings in the fathers, 
they do not furnish sufficient proof of a Hebrew original. Then, in regard to text cor- 
ruption, it is quite as possible for an Aramaic text under the conditions of the time as 
for the ancient Hebrew MSS. Moreover, Resch has not proved the superiority of the 
translation back into Hebrew, as against the Aramaic. And finally, Marshall prefers 
an independent position on the synoptic problem and thinks he cannot be condemned 
for not adhering in every case to the results of Weiss. 
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Recurring to the various versions of the Old Testament, he notes 
some general characteristics which mark different styles of trans- 
lation: e.g. the careful literal tendency, the freer and yet faithful 
reproduction of an original, and the loose paraphrasing style. 
He then asks whether any such varying types can be discovered 
in the translations used by our evangelists, and what evidence 
remains of various translations. The answer is found in the com- 
parison of our synoptical gospels with each other and with 
extra-canonical parallels. Mark, as the first redactor of our 
original gospel, may be regarded as pursuing a paraphrastic and 
eclectic method. He is, intruth, the interpreter (épmyveirys), and 
his gospel is a sort of Targum on the primitive work. Conse- 
quently his type of translation is the least reliable source for a 
reconstruction of the Logia text. It is even possible that we 
have traces of his use of two different translations, which Mar- 
shall thinks may explain his pleonasms, but no stress is laid on 
this point. Quite a different character belongs to the version 
used by our first evangelist; in that it is so strongly marked by 
Hebraisms. That he was well versed in Hebrew, there is no 
doubt, and we might imagine that he had made his own transla- 
tion except that the Hebraisms seem to point to an older version 
than the type used by Paul and Luke. These three types are 
then displayed by several tables showing the various renderings of 
the same Hebrew word, while another table of some length collates 
the resemblances between the Lucanian type and the parallels in 
the Pauline epistles. Luke, then, owing to his similarities in 
some cases and his divergencies in others with respect to Mat- 
thew’s reproduction of the Logia, is credited with the use of two 
different types of translations, one of which is the Pauline- 
Lucanian and the other the Matthzan. It is not, however, 
strictly necessary that these variant types should each have 
covered the whole extent of the Logia. 

The author now enters the field of extra-canonical parallels, 
and shows by a number of tables that the same variety of trans- 
lation of a common Hebrew word exists among them as in the 
gospels. Inthe course of this investigation, Resch discovers a 
surprising resemblance between the changes made in the evident 
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recension of the Gospel of Luke in the Codex Bezz, and the 
Matthzan type of Logia-translation which leads him to regard it 
as trustworthy testimony toa type of translation independent 
of and yet closely related to the Matthean. A second point of 
importance is the establishment of still another type called the 
Alexandrian. This is maintained on the ground of the uniform 
predominance of certain extra-canonical readings in Clement 
of Alexandria, and his followers, Origen and Macarius, as well as 
in Alexandrian gospel-fragments, the Egyptian gospel and the 
Faijum fragment. Especially to be noted here is the fact that 
among these variants are to found suchas could only have arisen 
from a conscious translation of the Hebrew text, as for example, 
Matt. 18:3, where for orpépeoOar xai yiverOa. a harsh literal trans- 
lation of the Hebrew idiom shubh wehaya([h|, Clement reads 
atis yiverOau. The survey closes with the hope that more work 
will be spent in noting Hebraisms in the various Greek versions, 
and in the endeavor to reconstruct the pre-canonical gospel by 
translations of its probable contents back into Hebrew. 

On the whole, among the various topics treated, four appear 
to be of leading importance, namely: the value of the family of 
“Western Texts,” the use made of canonical and extra-canonical 
parallel texts, the language of the original gospel, and its trans- 
lations with their types. A judgment in the matter of New Tes- 
tament texts will not be ventured upon by the present reviewer. 
The opinion even of such eminent critics as Westcott and Hort 
seems somewhat divided. Some of the Western readings they 
hesitate to reject, a few are considered superior to non-Western 
readings, but the general criticism is made that the Western text 
is on the whole less pure and trustworthy. Its characteristics 
are said to be a love of paraphrase, assimilation of clauses for the 
purpose of harmonizing, and its readiness to adopt alterations or 4 
additions from extraneous sources (Cf. Westcott and Hort, Greek 
Test.) If Resch can point out a trustworthy origin for these 
variations by means of the different translations of a common { 
Hebrew text, it would certainly relieve this family of texts from 
much unjust criticism; and it would perhaps be an advantage to 
think that the less pleasing elements of an old text had been 
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subsequently pruned out, than that they had been introduced 
arbitrarily into a text originally pure. At least it may be said 
that Resch is not entirely alone in his position as regards. the 
the value of these texts, while Westcott and Hort probably hold 
to the more conservative side. 

To fail to make use of the extra-canonical as well as canonical 
parallels to synoptic passages would certainly be a mistake, and 
even if all of Resch’s conclusions on this matter cannot be made 
good, he has rendered a great service in the collection of the 
material, and in showing at least the possible limits of its appli- 
cation. And yet there is always the danger of becoming 
mechanical in the effort to prove too much, and of losing sight, 
as Sanday notes in his criticism of Resch’s previous work, of the 
latitude which must be granted to each evangelist for his indi- 
viduality of style, and for the use of synonyms. And this must 
be especially true of an age when the letter of the sacred text 
was of much less importance than its meaning. Not that this 
excludes the possibility or probability of such a theory as Resch 
advances, but that it must render its application at times precar- 
ious. Sanday remarks (in the article in The Expositor previously 
referred to) that there are always two unprovable steps with res- 
pect to parallel texts in the epistles: «@) that they come from 
a written gospel, and 4)that this gospel. was the Logia. The 
first objection may perhaps be set aside in case the parallel in 
the language is sufficiently close, and the second can be con- 
trolled somewhat through the analysis itself of the synoptics 
which constructs the extent of the source. But it is certainly 
a question deserving consideration how far we may rightly ex- 
tend the compass of this original gospel. Resch’s tendency 
would be to make it include the greatest possible amount, espec- 
ially when it comes to the identification with it of all the gen- 
uine Agrapha. On the other hand, the additional material 
secured by each of the two later synoptics and the claim of the 
third evangelist that he was superseding both in exactness and 
extent, a number of existing works on the life of Christ should 
make us wary of pressing too much material upon this earliest 
source, and failing to allow that oral tradition may have carried 
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down many sayings of Jesus which the evangelists have not in- 
cluded in their accounts. 

The original language of the Logia is a point to be settled 
by experts in Semitic dialects, and by a patient testing of the 
relative applicability of each language to the various points of 
the problem. We are, I think, to assume that neither Resch nor 
Marshall has offered the whole of his evidence. And while one 
may be inclined to prefer the completeness and apparent har- 
mony of Resch’s results to the occasional “tours de force” and 
necessary supposition of textual corruption which belong to Mar- 
shall’s hypothesis, a premature judgment would be unfair. The 
matter must be appealed, as Marshall himself says, to the general 
consensus of scholarly opinion. Finally, as to various types of 
translation, if the theory can be sustained without infringing too 
largely upon the individualities of the various writers, it would 
have the advantage of relieving us from many arbitrary and com- 
plicated theories of redaction, while the attainment of an approx- 
imate original would prove a great advance in securing an accur- 
ate historical and literary knowledge of the earliest written record 
of Christianity. No one who is conversant with the matter will 
hesitate to admit the presence of the problem and its importance, 
and it is to be hoped that American scholars will not leave the 
list of contestants for the prize of its solution to be so completely 
filled out by German and English names as it has been in the 
past. 
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“FHEOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION IN SWITZERLAND. 


By REv. P. M. SNYDER, 
Middletown, Conn. 


IV. 


LAUSANNE. 


Here, as in Geneva, are two schools of theology side by 
side, but the contrast is not so marked. In fact, so slight is the 
present dogmatic divergence that one of the professors of the 
university expressed himself very frankly about the needless- 
ness of having two complete sets of professors, because the 
schools differ about the relation of church and state. Here, as 
elsewhere, however, history has shown that it is much easier to 
make a breach than to heal it, and certain obvious advantages 
come from the very rivalry. 

The university has existed as such only since 1890, when the 
medical department was added; but as an academy it has been 
organized since 1838, and the theological faculty dates back to 
1538. The lectures are still held in a building as old as that at 
Bern and lying in the centre of the old town; but a Russian 
graduate has recently left by will three million francs for a new 
building, so that in a few years the university will be admirably 
housed. 

I refer to only two of the professors, Professor H. Vuilleu- 
mier and Professor Paschoud. The former has the chair of Old 
Testament introduction and exegesis. He is a man thoroughly 
familiar with German scholarship, speaking the language with as 
much apparent fluency as he does French, and yet looking at 
the different developments of German thought from the inde- 
pendent standpoint of one who feels that he belongs to a different 
race and has no interest in the victory of this or that party or 
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Professor Paschoud is a man of different mould, somewhat 
less cosmopolitan and speaking German only with difficulty. 
He has been in the active pastorate for years, and was called but 
two years ago to the chair of practical theology. At this time 
his opening address was an exceedingly interesting discussion of 
the burning ecclesiastical question in French Switzerland, a 
defence of the position of the state church as contrasted with 
that of the free church. 

From the independent faculty two names are perhaps deserv- 
ing of special prominence: Professor Gautier, brother of the 
astronomer Professor Raoul Gautier of Geneva; and Professor 
Astié, recently brought into special prominence by the action of 
the synod of the free church. This has expressed its disapproval 
of his imprudences, while curiously enough not venturing to 
characterize his statements as untrue. Of course this action is 
made the most of by the advocates of liberalism, as showing 
that heresy cannot even be kept out of the free church despite 
its strict tests and orthodox traditions. The fact is, however, 
that Professor Astié’s utterances regarding inspiration and 
kindred themes would scarcely have attracted attention outside 
the free church, and perhaps not even there, had it not been for a 
certain brusqueness in the manner of their expression. He is 
one of the older professors, and, in the language of one of the 
professors of the state church, “they ought to have let him 
alone.” 

NEUCHATEL. 

The journey from Lausanne to Neuchatel, where the state 
“Academie” still lacks the needed medical faculty to make it a 
university, and where the free theological school is not yet quite 
twenty years old, takes us again away from the higher Alps and 
to the slopes of the Jura range. This time, however, the Jura 
mountains are to the westward and not between us and the Alps, 
as at Basel, so that on clear days the Alpine panorama from 
Neuchatel is more extended than from any other Swiss city, 
reaching all the way from Pilatus by Lucerne to Mt. Blanc. 

The city itself is most beautifully located, stretching along 
the lake with its fine new quays and reaching far up the hill- 
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side. The chateau, which commands the town, is wonderfully 
picturesque, with its old bastions and beautiful church, and parts 
of the town are very quaint; but the new streets by the lake are 
broad and beautiful, and even the older portion of the city. has 
not been turned into a labyrinth by its ridges and ravines as has 
Lausanne. 

The academy lies at the north end of the city, in an admir- 
able situation beside the lake, and is an excellent modern build- 
ing. The rules concerning attendance upon lectures, etc., are 
quite different from these of the universities, students of 
theology, for instance, being required to attend all the courses 
of their year much as we are in our own seminaries. Here, as 
elsewhere, however, persons are allowed to attend the lectures 
as auditeurs without matriculating as students. 

The lectures of the Faculté Independente are held in quarters 
in themselves unpretentious, but situated only a few rods from 
the chateau with its medieval battlements and commanding its 
wonderful views. The number of students is very small but, as 
an offset, the relations between students and professors are 
correspondingly intimate and cordial. 

In Neuchatel there is a single form which overshadows all 
others and is looked upon with an affectionate reverence scarcely 
to be paralleled among the living leaders of the free church in 
Switzerland. I refer to the venerable Professor Frédéric L. 
Godet, so well known in America through his commentaries, 
especially that upon the Gospel of Luke. Born in Neuchatel 
October 25, 1812, he was instructor of the late Emperor Fred- 
erick of Germany from 1838 to 1844. In 1850 he became pro- 
fessor of theology in the academy at Neuchatel, and held this 
position until 1873. At that time he left the state church, was 
one of the leaders in organizing the free church of the canton of 
Neuchatel, and became professor of theology in the free theo- 
logical faculty. In 1887 he resigned his professorship, but he 
still, at the age of eighty, delivers one lecture a week as a favor 
to those who love to sit at his feet. Last summer his subject 
was a running exegesis of the Acts. 

While Dr. Godet has so largely retired from active work, his 
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presence is still a benediction not only to the church and school 
which he helped to found, but also to all who come under his 
influence. I shall not soon forget my own first meeting with 
him. It seemed to me that I had never seen one in whose face 
and words and whole manner such ripeness and tenderness of | 
Christian faith and experience were mingled with an almost 
childlike eagerness and enthusiasm of interest in whatever con- 
cerned the kingdom of God. “The revered head of ortho- 
doxy,”’—as he was called by one whose own views are decidedly 
liberal,—it was yet beautiful to note the Christian charity of his 
disposition, and to see how he regarded even the prevalent exclu- 
sive emphasis of the humanity of Jesus only as the excessive 
development of a movement necessary in order to bring the dis- 
tant Christ of theology again into vital contact with the life of 
the world. 

Such was the impression of a first interview, and it was only 
intensified by subsequent meetings and by listening to the beau- 
tiful simplicity of his preaching in the little hotel chapel of a 
hamlet high up in the Bernese Oberland. 

Fortunately for the free school, the chair vacated by Dr. 
Godet is ably filled by his son, Professor Georges Godet, a most 
delightful man and efficient teacher, and one to whom I am 
under personal obligation for much of my information about the 
origin of the free church in Neuchatel. 

Another name held in high esteem is that of Professor Mon- 
vert, who teaches church history and Old Testament introduc- 
tion. 

This completes the list of the protestant schools of theology 
in French Switzerland. 

On the whole, we find a state of things, both in theology and 
in methods of instruction, much more closely allied to our own 
than is the case in German Switzerland. This is especially true 
of the independent schools; and I imagine that a student could 
go from one of the more liberal of our theological seminaries to 
the independent schools of Geneva, Lausanne, or Neuchatel 
without experiencing any serious shock except in the change of 
languages. So far removed are these schools from the prevail- 
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ing liberalism of German thought that one of their professors 
told me with evident sorrow that when their students went for a 
semester or two to a German university they were apt to come 
back very much shaken in their faith. 

Apart from its greater average orthodoxy and the greater 
similarity of its methods to our own—two things which will be 
regarded as advantages or disadvantages according to what one 
seeks —there is one respect in which French Switzerland has for 
many Americans a decided advantage over German Switzerland. 
I mean as a place in which to acquire a foreign language. It is 
so universally the case that the younger men coming to Europe 
for study wish also to perfect themselves in one of the continen- 
tal languages, that the opportunities for doing this ought to be 
taken into account. In giving the preference to French Switz- 
erland in this respect, I do not mean that French is more valu- 
able for the theologian than German—for the reverse is doubt- 
less the case—but simply that in French Switzerland the people 
speak French and in German Switzerland they do not speak 
German. In the cities of French Switzerland, and in none of 
them more than in Neuchatel, a pure and beautiful French has 
almost entirely taken the place of the patois. In German Switz- 
erland, on the other hand, even among the cultured, a dialect is 
spoken which is allied to the Mittel-hoch-deutsch, and is so differ- 
ent from pure German as almost to constitute a distinct language. 
Of course one hears good German in the universities, where, 
indeed, many of the professors are Germans and not Swiss, and 
also in the churches; but it is not spoken on the streets, and 
even the students talk to one another in a language almost abso- 
lutely unintelligible, even to a good German scholar. All people 
of culture in German Switzerland can speak pure German, but 
they ordinarily do not, and that fact should be borne in mind by 
such as have still imperfect mastery of the language. 

It would be easy to enter into detail concerning the exami- 
nations to which students are subjected, and the various steps by 
which the Swiss student of theology becomes a pastor. I have 
refrained from doing so, partly because the process is in general 
so similar to that in Germany, but chiefly because I have wished 
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to make these papers primarily of practical assistance to the 
American student who wishes to know what kind of instruction 
is to be found in the different Swiss schools of theology. I 
shall be more than content if the facts here given prove at all as 
helpful to the reader as has been the necessary investigation to 
myself, especially if they shall lead any to share the intellectual 
and spiritual, as well as the physical stimulus of this unique land. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


The series of Outline Inductive Bible Studies, prepared by the Vice - Prin- 
cipal of the Institute for Zhe Sunday School Times, and published therein since 
the beginning of the year, has attracted much attention. They are intended 
to supplement the usual helps on the International lessons by giving sugges- 
tions for further work in connection with the biblical material. They are 
literally studies, and leave the homiletical treatment largely to others. The 
following is quoted from a recent issue of the Zimes, in “ Notes on Open Let- 
ters.” The words are those of an instructor in an Iowa college: 

“Before the beginning of this year I would have thought improvement in 
The Sunday School Times to be almost impossible. But the Outline Inductive 
Studies are specially helpful tome. They furnish that which I myself had 
for years tried to prepare, in order that the study of the lessons might be a 
continuous study of the Bible. The Outlines are, of course, so much more 
thorough and complete than I was able to make them that their help to me is 
invaluable.” 

A second series of studies commences July first. The subject will be The 
Founding of the Christian Church. The material covered will be the Acts, 
15 : 35 to the close of the book, the Epistles and the Revelation. A review of 
the first half of the Acts will precede the course. It will be noted that this is 
the material covered by the Institute’s examination of January, 1894. The 
direction sheets for this examination are now ready, and candidates are enroll- 
ing rapidly, so as to be ready for teaching the lessons in July. 

Interesting reports are coming in from the State Conventions of the Y. P. 
S. C. E., where addresses have been given by Institute representatives. At 
the Michigan Convention, April 5th, much enthusiasm was manifested, and 
local secretaries declared their intention of organizing clubs for the study of 
the Life of Christ in their societies at once. 

From the Utah Convention a large number of names applying for special 
information has been received. In both Michigan and Utah the leaders in 
Christian Endeavor work have become much interested, and are planning to 
introduce Bible Study into their work wherever possible. 

The schedule of Institute courses and instructors at Summer Schools, as 
thus far arranged for, is given below : 

Chautauqua, July and August. 

Hebrew and English Old Testament; Professors William R. Harper, D. 
A. McClenahan and S. Burnham. 
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: Chautauqua, Julyzand August. 
New Testament Greek, and English New Testament; Professors J. S. 
Riggs, Chas. Horswell and Mr. C. W. Votaw. 
Framingham, Mass., July. 
New Testament Greek, and the English Bible; Mr. C. W. Votaw. 
Pennsylvania Chautauqua, July. 
The English Bible; Professor Willis J. Beecher. 
Lakeside, Ohio, July. 
Hebrew and the English Bible; Mr. Lincoln Hulley. 
Colfax, Iowa, July. 
The English Bible; Mr. I. F. Wood. 
Bay View, Mich., July and August. 
The English Bible; Professor M. S. Terry and others. 
i Associated Bible Schools of Kansas, August. 
H New Testament, Greek and English Bible; Mr. I. F. Wood. 
Lake Madison, South Dakota. 
Dr. E. L. Parks. 
Southern California and Pacific Grove. 
1 Hebrew and the English Bible; Dr. C. F. Kent. 
(Arrangements at these two assemblies are not quite complete.) 
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STUDIES IN THE WISDOM BOOKS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LESSONS. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


III. THE Book oF ECCLESIASTES. 


1. Its General Characteristics. Ecclesiastes is the third of the great 
“Wisdom” books which call for consideration in the scheme of the Inter- 
national Lessons. It differs not a little from Proverbs and Job both in form 
and contents. It is a prose work while they are poetical. Proverbs contains 
the simplest, if not the earliest, manifestation of that activity of the “wise 
men” which was occupied in the examination of. social and individual life, 
and the search for principles of right living and their application. Job pre- 
sents a single problem of human life in connection with a great historical 
crisis in Israel, the problem of suffering. Ecclesiastes has certain features 
in common with both these sides of Hebrew wisdom, but, different from Prov- 
erbs, its chief concern is with moral problems and difficulties, not with merely 
prudential considerations for common life, and it reaches out beyond the single 
topic which fills the horizon of the Book of Job. It comes nearest to being a 
speculative treatise, though it is not. It recounts the experience and conclu- 
sions of a man who was searching for a practical philosophy of living. He 
seeks by all the means in his power, through thought and action, in the midst 
of human society and in the depths of human intellect, to solve the riddle of 
the chief end of man, the meaning and purpose of human life, in order to be 
able to find thereby the way practically to get the most and best out of life. 
Here, as everywhere in Hebrew philosophy, the eye is fixed on purely practical 
ends. 

2. Analysis of the Book. Ecclesiastes is almost incapable of analysis, 
as any one may prove either by reading it through or by comparing the results 
of commentators’ attempts to furnish an analysis. The thoughts do not follow 
in apparent logical order and succession. Style and language alike aid in 
concealing the course of thought. The single expressions are often difficult 
to interpret. The style is harsh, the structure of the sentences often irregular. 
Some have concluded that we have the contents of a philosopher's note-book, 
set down in Emersonian fashion without connection, or more than a general 
relation. Others conjecture that the author died before the book received its 
last touches from him. These ideas merely express the difficulty found in 
tracing the order of thought from beginning toend. The book is the best 
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foundation for the arguments of those who maintain that Hebrew literature 
does not know the principles and rules of logical and orderly composition 
which we think indispensable to a literary production. : 
3. The Title and Introduction. The title states that the book contains 
the words of the son of David, King in Jerusalem. He is called Koheleth, 
aterm to which various meanings have been attached. It is in Hebrewa 
feminine form apparently, and various attempts have been made to explain 
the gender. Some think of an indirect reference to wisdom, the feminine 
figure who plays so great a part in the early chapters of Proverbs. Perhaps 
the best explanation is based on the Arabic use of the feminine in a neuter 
sense to express the sum total, the highest point, of the qualities which the 
word denotes. Thus the son of David as Koheleth was all that a “ Master of 
Assemblies” could be expected to be, he was the “Prince of preachers.” 


‘Who is this son of David, King in Jerusalem? Tradition has recognized in 


him Solomon, the chief, the typical representative of the “wise men.” Later 
scholarship has inferred from the contents of the book, its language and other 
things, that this tradition is not well founded. Whether that is true or not, 


‘it is certain that the writer, whoever he was, has brought Solomon forward as 


the centre about whom the thoughts of the book revolve. For our purpose 
the question is immaterial. 

Most writers regard 1:2-11 as the introduction to the book. The open- 
ing words may be regarded as the motto of the subsequent utterances. They 
meet us not less than thirty-nine times in the book. “ Everything is empty 
and fleeting. Man gets no result worth having from his labor (vs. 2, 3).” 
These are the fundamental thoughts. Notice the general point of view. It is 
man who stands in the foreground, not the Israelite; it is the “ world under 
the sun,” not Jerusalem —the standpoint of the “sages” always. To these 
two thoughts are added four illustrative or parallel statements : 

v. 4. Man passes away but nature remains the same. 

vs. 5-7. There is movement but no progress. 

vs. 8-10. There is labor but nothing new produced. 

v. 11, One's labor makes no impression on the future. 

Nature and man alike move on and labor, but both go round the same 
circle— man not enjoying even the permanence of nature. Generation suc- 
ceeds to generation, each consigning its predecessors to forgetfulness, while it 
journeys on over the same weary road. 

This passage, with its solemn melancholy impressive eloquence, sums up 
at the beginning the writer's conclusions as to the general features of human 
life in the world. 

4. The Problem of Koheleth. But he does not stop here. Such a view 
of things does not by any means paralyze his effort and activity. It stimulates 
him to the endeavor and the thought which he has recorded in the following 
pages. “On this basis,” he asks “what is the practical rule of living, what 
is a man to do to make a success of life under these conditions?” Man is 
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here in such a world ; he lives ; he must do something ; he must find —not a 
speculative theory of the universe and human existence — but some workable 
practical method of making the best of it. Such is the problem of Ecclesi-: 
astes, the key to the book. 

5. Koheleth'’s Belief in God. If such is man upon the earth, transitory 
and suffering, aspiring and not attaining, laboring and not achieving, living 
and must die, with no prospect of remembrance after death, surely it were 
well “to curse God and die.” Can such anomalies of existence be reconciled 
with belief in God? This is the question which springs to our lips. The 
temptation in such a view of the world is to deny the existence or the 
presence of God in the earth. Strange as it seems to us, Koheleth is 
never once assailed by these questionings and doubts. He is no sceptic in - 
the sense of denying Theism. A superficial reader of the book, with nine- 
teenth century ideas, sometimes leaps to that inference, or at least theorizes 
about a progress of faith in God in the chapters culminating in the last. The 
inference and theory are both erroneous. It ought to be sufficient merely to 
go hastily through the chapters to discover how profound a belief in the exist- 
ence and activity of God was possessed by the writer. What comes to man 
is from God ; he gives it; men receive their portion from the hand of God. 
They are in his hands. He will judge, he proves them. All things are done 
by him. There are those that please him. Exalted as he is, he is deeply 
interested and active in the affairs of this earth. Because he is exalted, men 
should fear him. Such remarkable ideas respecting God coupled with such 
a gloomy view of human life are extraordinary. This only can be suggested 
in explanation. The belief in God had become a part of the man’s nature. 
He could not throw it off. He had no thought of throwing it off. Given God, 
as an element in the problem, as governor and arbiter of the race, the only 
matter which needed investigation and solution was the adjustment of one’s 
life to the facts, the constitution of the world as God had evidently establish- 
ed it. Why he had so established it, how it reflected on his character and. 
purposes, were problems that never seem to have crossed Koheleth’s mind. 

6. The various unsatisfactory Solutions. What is to be done? How is 
man to make the most of life? This is the practical problem. Various ways 
were tried by the writer, various conclusions arrived at, various theories put 
up as attempts to reach the satisfactory result. These attempts are not set 
down in order in the book. They must be gathered from a comparison of 
different passages and selected from much more or less irrelevant matter. 

(1) Koheleth first tried to form a consistent theory of the universe through 
observation and inquiry into human activity. Wisdom, in the sense of intel- 
lectual investigation, was the means employed. Well fitted as he was for 
this investigation, he found that the results were unsatisfactory. Inquiry did 


* The student may find proof for these statements in 1:13; 2:24; 2:26; 3:10-14; 
3:173 5:2, 7, 18; 7:13,14,26; 8:12; 9:1; 11:9, etc. ® 3:23. 
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not make man happy ; it increased his dissatisfaction." Another attempt was 
made, through another kind of “ wisdom,” with better success.2 Koheleth no 
longer tried to form a speculative theory, he fell back on practical wisdom, 
the results of wise observation of moral conduct. Such was the teaching of 
the “sages” in Israel. They saw how much nearer the reality of things one 
came in the house of mourning. They perceived the value of sound 
judgment in a counsellor. Koheleth utters some very useful maxims respect- 
ing the details of practical life. Wisdom has taught him that wickedness is 
folly and righteousness is life.’ But it could not lead him to the reason of 
things which it suggested. It could not save him from making an awful 
mistake in his own life when once he put his trust in an unfaithful woman.’ 
Even “ wisdom” with all its effectiveness is rejected. 

. (2) He will test the effectiveness of self-satisfaction when pushed to its 
utmost limit.2 This he had a good opportunity to do, for he had all that heart 
could wish.2 Some of these pleasures were noble and worthy, others were 
frivolous and sensual. But after the entire round had been run, all were 
found to be wanting. The attempt to give. oneself full swing in material 
enjoyments did not satisfy. Closely connected with this line of thought was 
his observation of the emptiness of the search for and enjoyment of riches. 
No one sleeps any better if as well for their acquisition ;* they often injure 
instead of benefit ;*? worse than all when one has amassed them, he is often 
snatched away before he can enjoy them." 

(3) In the course of his observation one thing has caught the eye of 
Koheleth. Everything has its destined time for coming and going, growing 
and dying. Nature and the world are full of opportune moments. What if 
man yielding up the search for the reason of things, could find and seize the 
opportunity or opportunities which God has destined to make his life worthy 
and satisfactory. What if he should get in touch with the great machine? 
Man is evidently made to be in tune with the universe. Everything is beauti- 
ful in its time and the human reaches out and apprehends the beauty of the 
world.*s But however this may be, man cannot hope to find and seize the 
opportunity, to realize the beauty."® 

(4) Will not what is commonly called “success” be a suitable basis for 
happiness? The difficulty is that the successful man is hated by his envious 
neighbor, and success costs too much at that price.” May not social fel- 
lowship be available? Isolation is a most prolific source of misery while 
companionship is ever more profitable.* Yet the wise youth who asso- 
ciated himself with the people and gained a crown, lost it as speedily and 
sank into oblivion.” Certainly the friendship of human kind is rare. Woman's 
love has proved a delusion.” 
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(5) Will Koheleth throw all scruples aside and plunge into vice? Wis- 
dom has taught him the folly and danger of that course. It is at this point 
that his profound belief in God comes out clearly. However great the 
anomalies of life, one thing is certain, that “it shall not be well with the 
wicked,”* 

(6) He has not refused to seek for the help he needs in the popular 
religion of the day. The features of it as described and suggested by him 
are most in accord with that legal and ritual religion which Ezra introduced. 
It has degenerated from its early prime into a timid, anxious performance of 
rites. and scrupulous offering of tribute and vows to God, and on the other 
hand into a selfish calculating spirit which is willing to cheat3him. Koheleth 
allows the power and significance of religion, but spurns its spurious counter- 
feits and casts the popular faith and worship, the legalism of the time, after 
the other rejected suitors. 

(7) There is one other solace remaining which religionists of the day are 
hailing as a new discovery. If one cannot enjoy this life there is another to 
come, and the hope of a happy immortality brightens the dreary waste of this 
vain world. But this, too, Koheleth cannot accept. He sees no evidence of it 
in the earth. Here his pessimism touches its lowest point and the dreary 
song of forgetfulness in death and darkness in the grave echoes solemnly 
again and again throughout the book. Man and beast are alike, they go unto 
one place. We do not know the future. The dead remember nothing, “there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave.” It is true 
that in the last chapter‘ the dust and the spirit of man part company, yet the 
statement must be interpreted in accordance with thé general tone of the 
book. There is no hope of immortality. 

7. The Solution finally Accepted. Ecclesiastes is by no means a merely 
negative and sceptical book. It offers, along with its rejection of many of the 
great hopes which men have thought satisfying, its own contribution to the 
problem. This solution is not reached at the end, it appears again and again 
throughout the chapters, and is emphasized in opposition to the various unsat- 
isfactory theories which are set up. It has a two-fold character,—one might 
almost say, a manward and a Godward side; perhaps better, a material and a 
spiritual element. 

(1) Over against vain searching for the reason of things and empty striv- 
ing after that which brings no comfort in its acquisition, the Preacher com- 
mends the renunciation of all these and enjoyment of that which is one’s lot 
and portion in life. ‘Find satisfaction in that which it falls to you to do and 
receive,” is his oft-repeated refrain. Whatever it be, it is to be accepted as 
from God and to be enjoyed with joy and gladness.’ The spirit recoils on 


*8:12,13. 25:1-7. 31:11; 2:16; 2:19; 3:3,19,21,225; 4:16; 6:6; 7:14; 
8:7,10; 9:2,5,6,10; 11:8. 41:7. $ 2:24 3 3:12,13,22; 5:18; 8:15; 9:7-10; 
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itself, learning, after all its weary profitless round of travel over the earth, that 
happiness is found at its own door. The conclusion to which Koheleth has 
arrived is not materialistic as has been superficially thought. The essence of 
his thought is not the eating, the drinking and the rejoicing, but the fact that 
man may at least know this, that what does come to him, the labor that is 
given him to do, is from God. In view of that fact he may rejoice, he can 
rejoice, believing as he does in the divine providence. Yet even here Koh- 
eleth does not set great store by his solution. After having offered his modest 
remedy he adds, yet “this also is vanity and astriving after wind.” He recog- 
nizes that the element of earthly material activity entering in makes even 
this not entirely satisfactory. Nothing commends his moral sanity and his 
wise insight more than this frank confession. Life cannot be summed up 
successfully and satisfyingly where material things form a part of the 
scheme. 

(2) Hence he adds one more word which rounds out and elevates his 
philosophy. It, too, appears more than once in his discussion. It is simply 
this— Fear God.* At the end of his vain attempt to find satisfaction in the 
popular religion, he turns to that which lies at the basis of all religion which 
is to endure as strength to the heart of man. The scribe who appended the 
postscript to his book, rightly grasped the profoundest lesson of the Preacher 
when he gathered all up into what was to him “the end of the matter, ‘Fear 
God’”—though with the true spirit of a scribe he added what Koheleth had. 
rejected —“‘and keep his commandments.”* This is the deepest and truest 
word that Koheleth has for us. There is not much enthusiasm or inspiration 
for the superficial hearer in this motto, but it has been the hope and strength 
of thoughtful and sober workers in many generations. 

8. The religious Value of Ecclesiastes. The book cannot be called one 
of the attractive books of the Old Testament. To many it is almost repulsive. 
The Jewish church was divided respecting it. The Christian finds its tone far 
below, and its outlook far narrower than, the teachings of the gospel of him 
who “brought life and immortality to light.” Still many noble men are 
enrolled among its students and admirers and there are elements in it 
which make it of permanent value to the moral and religious teaching of 
mankind. 

(1) As long as there is suffering and oppression in the world and the 
divine justice and love are overlaid and lost in the confusion of human strug- 
gle, passion and sorrow, so long will Ecclesiastes continue to appeal to men. 
There is a pessimistic element in life. He who builds up his theory of human- 
ity without it, will find that he has a defective theory. Undue optimism is in 


75:73 7:18; 8:12. 
? Koheleth rejected this addition in so far as it represented the ideas of the pop- 


ular legal religion of his day, which hedged up the Way of life with prohibitions and 
scribal rules claiming divine authority. 
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the end as weak and worthless as undue pessimism. These dark things of 
human existence did not go out of sight with the “year of our Lord.” They 
are permanent facts, reappearing in social and individual life, and must be 
reckoned with. Koheleth bids us never overlook or slight them in marking 
out our pathway in the world. 

(2) Koheleth himself is no mean man as he writes himself down before 
us. Above all things else he is thoroughly honest with himself and with the 
facts. He will see the worst, not glossing over manifest evils, not soothing 
himself with what he knows to be unsatisfying. He stands out nobly beside 
the religion of his time, which was only too ready to use any means to get 
its followers out of trouble, whether those means were fair or foul, true or 
false. Upon the highest truth of all that came within the range of his observa- 
tion, the doctrine of immortality, he sadly but firmly turns his back. It is 
not for him, for he cannot make himself believe it. Intellectual and spiritual 
honesty and sincerity are taught on every page of Ecclesiastes. 

(3) Because Koheleth was honest with himself, because he renounced 
every fair-seeming scheme which could not satisfy, he has struck out for us 
so many fruitful truths and stirred so many thoughtful minds to deeper 
reflection. He has therefore left on record for ys, a testimony to the value 
of “honest doubt.” If he had been satisfied with the intellectual presuppo- 
sitions of the scribal doctrine and the ritual practices of the popular religion, 
we would have suffered the loss of a body of stimulating thought which we 
could ill afford to lose, and he would have fallen short of those high truths 

_which finally braced his soul for the battle of life. Earnest skepticism is 
always near the fountain of truth. The skeptics of one age have been more 
than once the prophets of the age to come. 

(4) Just as doubt is often the fruitful source of the discovery of truth, so 
is dissatisfaction the beginning of a search which leads into a higher and 
more enduring satisfaction. Such was Koheleth’s experience. What if he 
had sunk back into the unmeaning forms of the temple-worship of his day, 
the round of observances which was the sum of religion! It was his unwill- 
ingness to stop short of a true and satisfying goal that led him on so far in 
his search. This is an elemental and uplifting fact of experience and no- 
where has it a better illustration than in the book of Ecclesiastes. 

(5) The two-fold conclusion to which Koheleth came still has its teach- 
ing for us. A life of renunciation and quietness, lived in the fear of God, 
how that contrasts with the hurry and worry of our present age! In investiga- 
tion we need to be reminded that not all things are for ustoknow. The present 
generation may well cultivate a healthful agnosticism with Koheleth than to 
wear its heart out beating against the walls of unattainable truth. Both in 
practical life and in mental and spiritual exertion, it is no mistake from time 
to time to listen for his quiet, cool, impassioned word, Fear God, accept thy 
portion from him of labor, rejoice in it and be glad. “ Be not righteous over- 
much; neither make thyself over wise.” 
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Such a book as this. was needed in the Sacred Library to meet and satisfy 
the mood of mind and. heart into which all thoughtful persons at times fall, 
and out of which so much wisdom may be drawn, if one will but follow Koh- 
eleth to the end, and press on further to the. higher light and fuller life for 
which he looked, but to which he could not attain.” 


t There are several excellent helps for the study of the Book of Ecclesiastes. The 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges is 
written by the late Dean Plumptre, and, though a comparatively small volume, is 
one of the best commentaries on any biblical book in the language. Canon Cheyne 
in “Job and Solomon, or the Wisdom of the Old Testament,” gives one hundred pages 
(pp. 199-301) to Koheleth, written in his usual clear, somewhat discursive and wordy, 
but yet instructive, fashion. Driver’s “Introduction” (pp. 436-449) packs a large 
amount of information into a brief space. The few pages given to Ecclesiastes in 
Kuenen’s “Religion of Israel,” vol. iii. pp. 90-95, are most profitable in suggestion, 
worth many volumes of other men. The article “ Ecclesiastes” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is also helpful. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


SCIENTIFIC EGYPTOLOGY. 


For scientific work in Egyptian, two distinct foundations are now indispen- 
- sable: (1) The complete mastery of Coptic; (2) a good knowledge of 
Hebrew, Arabic and Assyrian. 

At present Professor Erman, of Berlin, occupies a unique position in the 
department of Egyptology. Investigators before his time were satisfied with 
loose translations, loose rendering of meanings, and general inexactness. 
They recognized to a very slight extent the principles of grammar, and were 
entirely ignorant of syntax. In most cases they possessed but a smattering 
of Coptic. No distinction was made between the oldest and latest language. 
When Erman began, his first work was to distinguish periods of develop- 
ment in the Egyptian language. With a keenness which was very marked 
he began with the Coptic, which was, of course, the last phase of the dying 
language. He then took up the language of the “ New Empire”’ (18th to 20th 
dynasties), and studied every line of its immense literature on the basis of 
which he wrote his Neudgyptische Grammatik, the first scientific grammar of 
the tongue containing a definite syntax, a thing undreamed of by earlier 
Egyptologists. 

Going back still further, he took up the language of the “ Middle Empire” 
(11th to 13th dynasties), and wrote a grammar on that period. On this 
foundation he now proceeded to the most difficult task of all ; z. ¢., the language 
of the “Old Empire” (4th to 6th dynasties), The grammar of this period 
has just been completed, and will appear within a few weeks. This great 
work has consumed fifteen years, during which he has also written the most 
complete Archzology that has yet been written, a marvel of correct detail. 
Erman seems to be to-day the only man in Europe who can translate an 
inscription with absolute grammatical exactness. Older men look askance at 
his results, and cling to their old, inexact methods. Erman’s learning is very 
great, and there is still much to be hoped from him. By his efforts Egyptol- 
ogy has really become a science, and may now be studied from a philological 
point of view. J. H. B. 
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Spnopses of FJmportant Articles. 


SoME POINTS IN THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. III. SOME SECONDARY FEAT- 
URES. By REv. Pror. V. H. Stanton, D.D., in The Expositor for April 
1893, pp. 256-266. 

The resemblances in substance, eile; and language, broadly considered, 
between the first three gospels and the matter common to Matthew and Luke, 
but not found elsewhere, are certainly primary features of the synoptic prob- 


_lem. Not all others would be admitted by all to be secondary, but the follow- 


ing seem to be fairly so reckoned. 

1. Recognizing that the first and third evangelists used a document sub- 
stantially identical with our Mark, it still remains a question whether there 
was not some reciprocal action, by which Mark derived something from 
Matthew and Luke. Here we touch the question whether there was an orig- 
inal Mark different in any degree from our Mark. 

2. The “doublets, repetitions, and inconsistencies,” are reckoned by F. P. 
Badham as primary features, and his arguments merit attention. But as he 
has apparently gained no adherents as yet, it is evident that the doublets, etc. 
are not yet generally recognized as of primary importance. The whole argu- 
ment, moreover, involves the inconsistency of assuming that doublets when 
occurring in the same work are a sign of difference of source, but when occur- 
ing in different works, must have come from the same source. 

3. The discourse passages which-being common to Mark and the other 
synoptists, more particularly Matthew, are briefer in Mark than in the other 
evangelists, merit special attention. Weiss does not, however, appear to 
have made any converts to his view, that these were derived by all the evan- 
gelists from the Logia. Indeed, this explanation is arbitrary and unattractive. 
A more probable explanation is, that Mark is here as elsewhere, original, but 
that the other two wove in additional matter from the other source, or substi- 
tuted similar matter from that other source. The latter is indeed, for several 
reasons, more probable. But if so, then “the assumption which many critics 
are wont to make, that wherever there is identity of form in two of the gos- 
pels, there must be direct dependence ee one another, or upon a common 
document, is without foundation.” 

4. In sections common to all three of the synoptists, when two agree verb- 
ally as against a third, Mark is almost always one of the two. Yet exception- 
ally Matthew and Luke agree as against Mark. These are the crucial cases 
for deciding whether the third gospel is directly dependent on the first. 
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Holtzmann at first explained them by reference to the original Mark, but has 
since abandoned that view. Weiss has recourse to the Logia. Simons bases 
on them an argument for a dependence of the third evangelist on the first 
gospel, but only by reminiscence, not by copying. But none of these views 
substantiate themselves. The phenomena are explicable by reference to three 
causes. (a) Accidental coincidence between the first and the third evange- 
- lists in their adaptation of Mark. (4) Tradition known to both, leading both 
to make the same modifications. (¢c) Assimilation by copyists, too early to 
be eliminated by textual criticism. These explanations are not offered as 
adequate of themselves to account for the great mass of close resemblances, 
amounting in some cases to identity, in the matter contained in Matthew and 
Luke. They may, however, modify our view of these parallels. 


This article continues Professor Stanton’s sober but forcible presentation of objec- 
tions to the most popular current view of the synoptic problem. The chief interest of 
the present article is probably in its fourth point, and to many it will seem doubtful 
whether the causes which Professor Stanton names are adequate to account for the 
facts, yet it is certainly fair to recognize that the facts themselves are narrow in scope 
and quite exceptional in character. i E. D. B. 


PAuUL’s CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY: III. THE EPISTLE TO THE GALA- 
TIANS. By Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D.,in The Expositor for 
March, 1893. 


Paul's success as a gentile apostle speedily precipitated a bitter conflict 
touching the question: Must heathen converts submit to Jewish rites in order 
to obtain the benefits of salvation and of fellowship with Christians of Hebrew 
extraction? The trouble began at the Jerusalem conference. The settlement 
then reached was neither radical nor final, and left room for misunderstand- 
ings, and for the development of opposite tendencies. The collision between 
Paul and Peter at Antioch revealed the existence of these tendencies. The 
controversy between Paul and the Judaists passed beyond circumcision to 
other questions of grave import. To set aside circumcision was virtually to 
annul the whole law, argued Paul’s opponents; and this he admitted. Thereon 
the Judaists raised the question: Who is this man who dares to teach so 
blasphemous a doctrine against the law of Moses? He calls himself an apos- 
tle: what right has he to the name? He is not one of the twelve. None but 
they can authoritatively interpret the mind of the Lord. Paul could not shirk 
the question, but felt bound to show his authority. But that question disposed 


of, still another remained: On Paul's view of the law, what about the election. 


of Israel? Could that be a true interpretation of Christianity which cancelled 
this? These three questions respecting the law, the apostolate, and the elec- 
tion, seem to mark distinct stages in the controversy. The Epistle to the Gala- 
tians is occupied predominantly with the first of these three themes, the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians with the second, and the Epistle to the Romans, in 
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the matter peculiar to it, with the third. This may also be assumed to be the 
order in which these epistles were actually written. 

The very first sentence in the Epistle to the Galatians shows that something 
had occurred to disturb the spirit of the writer. His independence and 
authority as a teacher had been assailed. After announcing the theme of the . 
Epistle, salvation by grace and not by circumcision, I :6-10, he sets himself in 
a very earnest way to demonstrate his entire freedom from all dependence on 
the other apostles, 1:11; 2:21. This personal defence may be regarded as 
parenthetical, but is very important in its bearing on the main design of the 
Epistle. It consists of three parts, the first showing that Paul was not indebted 
to the other apostles for his knowledge of Christ and of the gospel (1 : 11-24); 
the second, that he was in no wise controlled by them in regard to his preach- 
ing of the gospel (2: 1-10); the third, that so far from any of the apostles pre- 
scribing to him what he should preach, he had remonstrated with Peter him- 
self in regard to his inconsistency (2:11-21). This third division contains 
also an epitome of Paulinism. The main part of the Epistle, chapters 3-5, 
may be summed by three phrases: Legalism condemned, chapter 3; Chris- 
tian liberty asserted, chapters 4:1-5:6; Abuse of Christian liberty censured, 
chapter 5:13-26. In proof of the first of these points Paul appeals to the 
experience of the Galatian converts (3:1-—5), and to the history of Abraham 
(6-9), shows that the law brings only cursing (10-14), argues from the date of 
the Sinaitic legislation the superiority of the promise to the law (15-18), and 
exhibits the functions of the law (19-29). In proof of the second point he 
brings out the epoch-making significance of the advent of Jesus in the general 
religious history of the world, since with his advent commenced the era of 
grace, of liberty, of sonship, of the new humanity which is neither Jew nor 
Greek, slave nor free, male nor female, but all are one in Christ (4:1-5). This 
is one of the greatest thoughts in the whole range of Paulinism. It is plainly 
the duty of him who lives in this new era to enter into its spirit, and subjec- 
tively to realize its lofty ideal, to be free indeed, as a son of God arrived at his 
majority, and not to return again to bondage to the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments, whether of Jewish legalism or of Pagan superstition, from which it was 
the very purpose of Christ's coming to redeem him (4:6-20). Paul com- 
mends his logical argument and pathetic appeal to the acceptance of his read- 
ers by the allegory of Sarah and Hagar and their sons. It is to be taken as 
poetry rather than logic, meant not so much to convince the reason as to cap- 
tivate the imagination. With passionate earnestness this true son of the Jeru- 
salem above, appeals once more to the Galatians to stand fast in their Christ- 
bought liberty, and not to become reintangled in a yoke of bondage, and 
warns them that that must be the inevitable effort of their submitting to the 
rite of circumcision (5§:1-4). Then follows a brief, sententious statement of 
the healthy normal Christian attitude on all such questions as were in debate 
(5-6). On the apostle’s warning against the abuse of liberty, little need be 
said. He traces the source of abuse to the flesh and finds the antidote in 
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walking in the Spirit (chapter 5 : 13-26). After the speech to Peter, the post- 
script (6:11-17) is the most characteristic thing in the Epistle. The senti- _ 
ments are as unmistakably Pauline as the penmanship. Here is no elaborate 
reasoning, whether of the ex-rabbi or of the theological doctor, but abrupt, 
impassioned, prophetic utterances of deepest convictions. 


A remarkably luminous exposition of the leading features of the great controversy 
precipitated in the early church by Paul’s work among the gentiles. From this point of 
view the writer presents an admirable analysis of the Epistle to the Galatians and of 
Paul’s apologetic in behalf of Christian liberty and against legal bondage. Any stu- 
dent of the New Testament would confer a lasting benefit on himself by procuring 
this series of articles for detailed study. Pp. A. N. 


ISRAEL IN EGypt. By Prof. C. H. Toy, in The New World, March, 1893, 
pp. 121-141. 

Israel is no exception to the rule, that ancient peoples know little or noth- 
ing trustworthy of their beginnings. The narratives cannot be regarded as 
properly historical since the earliest of them dates from the ninth century, 
and we have no knowledge of trustworthy written documents behind them. 
The patriarchal history, when analyzed, shows that it is a late construction of 
tradition, partly legendary, out of harmony with succeeding history. The 
descent of Jacob into Egypt is part of this legendary story. The Egyptian 
coloring in Genesis is explicable from the knowledge of Egypt probably pos- 
sessed by the writer in the eighth or ninth centuries. 

The national history of Israel really begins with Exodus. The Egyptian 
residence and escape has been regarded as the force which moulded the 
nation into form. Is there any evidence to substantiate this view? What 
influence on Israelitish life and thought was exercised by Egypt? The 
strength of the tradition preserved in the Old Testament is proof that the 
Israelites did dwell for a time on the border of Egypt. But for Abraham’s 
Egyptian sojourn there is little proof, as Abraham’s person is at present an 
unsolved problem. That Jacob and his family descended into Egypt contains 
a germ of historic truth, but in Goshen the Hebrew tribes were still in a very 
loose, nomadic condition. Moses did in some sense organize them, but there 
can have been little systematic or thorough-going organization, for the Book of 
Judges is against any such assumption. There is little light on what tribes of 
Israel were in Goshen, probably none in their later form, The hints in the 
Bible favor growth by a mixture of tribes and peoples. 

Outside the Bible there is little satisfactory information. The ‘ Aperu” 
of the monuments is too doubtful. The identification of Egyptian cities like 
Pithom is of little service. It only allows that the Hebrews were pressed into 
service by Egypt, were a subject race, but adds nothing to our knowledge of 
their social and religious condition. Manetho’s narrative is equally obscure. 
The religious movement of Amenhotep IV., ascribed to Semitic influences, 
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can have had nothing to do with the Hebrews. The use of “ Yaudu” and 
“Chabiru” in the Tel Amarna despatches, is as yet too uncertain to make it 
available, likewise the terms Joseph-E] and Jacob-E] in the list of Totmes III. 
Thus the information from all sources is scanty and indefinite. The pre- 
Canaanite period of. Hebrew history can hardly be reconstructed. Thus the | 
narrative of the “Exodus” has an historical interest for the times when the 
narrative was written down, but hardly for the events of which it treats. The 
“Exodus” was important as the beginning of a national life for Israel, but 
it did not probably differ from the other nomadic movements of the time. 
Chronology cannot give any satisfactory answer as to its date, or, indeed, as 
to the date of any of the pre-Canaanite Egyptian relations of Israel. 

As nomads on the borders of Egypt, the Israelite tribes had no effective 
intellectual, or religious intercourse with Egypt. It is doubtful whether they 
spoke or understood the Egyptian language. Certainly their religious concep- 
tions were different. As the nation developed later we find no place for 
Egyptian religious influences. Neither the bull-worship of Jeroboam, nor the 
statements of Ezekiel 8:10, really show the presence of Egyptian ideas. 
Likewise there is little probability of the Egyptian origin of the tribe of Levi, 
or of the Ark, or of the “urim and thummim.”’ Moreover, the differences 
between the two religions appear in the monotheistic idea, which in Egypt 
was the possession of the few, while in Israel it appears in the worship of 
Jehovah as national god. The absence of any developed idea of the future 
life in Israel, compared with the highly wrought out doctrine among the 
Egyptians, favors a similar conclusion. Egypt, therefore, did not discernibly 
affect Hebrew religious thought, or definitely influence the beginnings of the 
Israelitish religion. 


Most students would conclude that this article does not do justice to the patri- 
archal history of the Hebrews. Abraham, even when treated on the strictest scientific 
principles, yields to Kittel, for example, something more than a negative unsolved 
problem. To be sure, it is better to be thoroughly honest than to bend from the truth 
in the interest of apologetics. Yet there is danger sometimes of being too doubtful, 
of enveloping everything in a mist of uncertainty and indefiniteness, as seems to be 
the case here. To come to the main topic of discussion; on @ priori grounds it is 
reasonable to conclude that the Hebrews could not have lived so long, even on the 
borders of Egypt, and not have been influenced by its higher civilization. This con- 
clusion is seen to have a good deal in its favor when the details of the biblical narratives 
relating to Egypt ‘are carefully examined. The ninth century writer of Genesis was 
exceedingly familiar with the Egyptian life and customs of a thousand or twelve 
hundred years before his time. Was such knowledge as this common in Israel, and yet 
did no influences from Egypt enter there? The religious differences mentioned by 
Professor Toy are striking, and as far as they go, conclusive, though they are too few 
to afford any strong argument for his position. While the article as a whole is lucid 
and informing, the reader feels that the subject is too large to receive just and adequate 
treatment in the space which could be devoted to it in an article of twenty pages. 
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Hotes and Opinions. 


_ Galilee.--This is the subject of an interesting article by Geo. Adam 
Smith, in the March Exfositor. After considering the physical characteristics 
of the province he treats of three influences‘of the political geography: (1) the 
neighborhood of classic scenes of Hebrew history; (2) the great world-roads 
that crossed the province; (3) the surrounding heathen civilization. Of 
supreme interest, however, is the village of Nazareth. Owing to the silence 
of the gospel narrative on the childhood and youth of Jesus, Nazareth has 
been represented by many writers as a secluded and obscure village. On the 
contrary, it was not far from the large roads that traversed the land, and was 
thus in close touch with the Roman world. 

“The chief lesson that Nazareth has for us is the possibility of a pure 
home and a spotless youth in the very face of the evil world.” TcH. RR. 


Stevens’s Pauline Theology.—A review of this important book was given 
in our May number. We quote below from a review by Dr. Marcus Dods, 
in the April number of the Critical Review: ‘In expounding the system of 
Paul, Professor Stevens exhibits not only ample knowledge of his subject, but 
marked ability. He possesses fairness of mind and soundness of judgment, 
and a faculty of lucid exposition. There is nothing hasty or crude, nothing 
of the partisan or polemic, in the volume. Not so original as Sabatier or 
Pfleiderer, Professor Stevens is as independent as either, and gives us on 
the whole, a surer hold of Paul’s thought. Without the passages of brilliant 
exegesis which delight the reader of Pfleiderer, the volume from Yale car- 
ries conviction by its equable sobriety and insight, and it may fairly be ranked 
with the very best Pauline literature. ... . Our first business is to ascer- 
tain what exactly Paul does teach; what these expressions meant for him, 
and what inferences he himself drew from them. Professor Stevens does 
much to promote this work, but occasionally his account of Paul’s meaning 
seems colored by non-Pauline ideas. This, however, while it no doubt some- 
what lessens the value of the volume, will not prevent it from being accepted 
as a standard work on the subject, and on the whole, as the truest presentation 
we have of- the Pauline Theology.” T. He RR, 


Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not.’’—In the Expository Times for 
April, isa most admirable exposition of 1 John, 3:4-8, by the late Professor 
Richard Rothe, D.D. We quote only a few words on the above passage. 
“If in Christ there is no sin then naturally neither can he sin who is abidingly 
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in Christ. Only in consequence of a falling away from fellowship with Christ 
would sinning be possible for a Christian. . . . The impression which 
the actual beholding of Christ produces upon us is an impression which sepa- 
rates us completely from sin. If such a separation from sin does not take 
place, either the Christ beheld is not the truly historical Christ, or the behold- 
ing of Christ is not a real beholding ; it is not really the mind eye of the - 
spirit that has been directed towards him ; the beholder has been satisfied 
with a merely external glance. The understanding of Christ, the intelligent 
knowledge of him which is the natural consequence of inwardly beholding 
him, intensifies that impression. Just as our feeling receives from Christ the 
direct impression that he forms the absolute antithesis to sin, so it becomes 
clearer to our understanding, the more it occupies itself with sin as its object, 
that through him there has appeared for us also a necessary separation from 
sin. It is therefore, of the utmost importance that we grow in this com- 
prehension of Christ. It is altogether characteristic of Christ that the com- 
prehension of him is incompatible with sin in the person that beholds him. 
This fact throws special light upon the perfect uniqueness of the Redeemer. 
Our Christianity must, therefore, take a radical bent towards the person of 
Christ ; we must not let it consist in a Christian doctrine.” i. Be 


The Book of Enoch and the New Testament.—the Book of Enoch is of 
special interest to the student of the life of Christ, inasmuch as in this book 
the expected Messiah is described under the title, Son of Man,—the term used 
by Jesus of himself as the Messiah. Hence, several questions present them- 
selves. Was Jesus familiar with the Book of Enoch? Did he borrow the 
title from this book? Did the conception of the Messiah in Enoch influence 
at all his conception of himself as the Messiah? How is the term used in 
Enoch, and how in the New Testament ? 

The Rev. R. H. Charles, M.A., Qxford, considers briefly this general sub- 
ject in the April Zxfository Times under the heading, “ Messianic Doctrine 
of the Book of Enoch and its Influence on the New Testament.” We first 
consider certain opinions concerning the origin and meaning of the term as 
used by Jesus, as that of Meyer, who holds to its origin in Daniel, and its 
meaning as given there; Schleiermacher, who considered it to be equivalent 
to “the ideal man ;” Bartlet in his recent article in Zhe Expositor (Dec. ’92), 
who would subsume under it the conception of the Servant of Jehovah in 
Isaiah. According to Mr. Charles, the meaning of the term as used by Jesus 
is a synthesis of the conception of the supernatural Messiah as found in Enoch, 
and of the conceptions of the Servant of Jehovah, as found in Isaiah. Jesus 
borrowed the title from Enoch, where were attached to it the supernatural 
attributes of superhuman glory, and universal dominion, and supreme judicial 
power. ‘ Whilst therefore in adopting the title, the Son of Man, from Enoch, 
Jesus made from the outset supernatural claims, yet the supernatural claims 
were to be vindicated not after the external Judaistic conceptions of the Book of 
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Enoch, but in a revelation of the Father in a sinless and redemptive life, 
death, and resurrection. Thus in the life of the actual Son of Man, the Father 
was revealed in the Son, and supernatural greatness in universal service. He 
that was greatest was likewise Servant of all.” Mr. Charles, as is thus seen, 
holds with the best criticism to the pre-Christian origin of Enoch. He agrees 
with Meyer in taking John 12:34 to indicate that the term Son of Man was 
generally understood as a title for the Messiah. Dan. 7 is regarded as the 
ultimate source of the designation. 

We, ourselves, are inclined to think that the use of the title Son of Man 
by Jesus, was suggested by Daniel rather than by Enoch, and that sufficient 
weight has not yet been given to the influence of the Daniel passage. It is 
not clear that the term was in the days of Jesus a generally understood title 
for the Messiah. In considering the subject, two questions must be kept in 
some measure distinct, viz: What was Jesus’ conception of himself? What 
was his use of this term ? T. H.R. 


The Gospel of Peter.—Three important works on the “Gospel of Peter” 
have already appeared; one in London, by Robinson and James, another in 
Paris, by Lods, and the third in Leipzig, by Harnack, In the Theologisches 
Literaturblatt of Leipzig, Bratke has recently reviewed these, substantially 
as follows: 

Thus far all who have written about the newly discovered Gospel of Peter 
are agreed that it is the same writing that is mentioned in Eusebius H. E, 
VI. 12. Hitherto it has been supposed that the first mention of it was in the 
writings of Serapion (about 200 A. D.), quoted by Eusebius. Harnack and 
Lods, quite independently of each other, have shown that it is very probable 
that it was known to Justin Martyr, who included it among the memorabilia of 
which he speaks. There are still several questions in regard to the text that 
can not be answered until the fac simi/e of the MS. is published, and even then 
there will probably be room for conjectures. 

As to the character and sources of this new gospel, there is not the same 
agreement. Robinson regards it as the work of a heretic who derived all his 
historical materials from our four canonical gospels. These materials, how- 
ever, he consciously changed and colored in accordance with his docetic views. 
It is, therefore, a heretical work, and must have been regarded as such by the 
church from its first appearance. 

Lods thinks that the author derived his aehine from the gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, possibly also from that of Luke; but probably he did 
not use the Gospel of John. It isa “tendency” writing; the particular pur- 
pose of the author can generally be discovered in each change that he makes, 
This gospel, therefore, gives us no new trustworthy information, 

On the other hand, Harnack regards it as of some independent value. He 
thinks it probable that the author knew and used the Gospel of Mark, perhaps, 
also, that of John. He did not use the Gospel of Matthew, but knew the 
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same set of traditions which the author of the Gospel of Matthew worked 
into his gospel. Its relation to the Gospel of Luke is not clear. Harnack 
thinks it possible, however, that the Gospel of Peter is not dependent on 
any of the canonical gospels, but the author drew his materials from the 
great stream of traditions and stories which was then still being constantly 
added to, and much of which was not yet committed to writing. While it ~ 
seems to have been written with a “tendency,” it is nevertheless on the whole 
an independent attempt to write the history of Jesus, and therefore has some 
historical value. Although it is docetic, it was at the time not felt to be here- 
tical, because, among the Christians of all classes, docetic views were then 
widely prevalent. They had not yet been stamped as heretical. 

This gospel knows nothing of an appearance of the risen Lord to the 
women or to any one else until the 21st of Nisan. The disciples were so 
frightened that they stole away to Galilee, where, one week after the crucifix- 
ion, they had the first vision of the risen Messiah. It shows very close rela- 
tionship to the Gospel of Mark, and possibly used the now lost ending of that 
gospel. 

The author of this gospel shows a great fondness for miracles. Almost 

everything is exaggerated into the miraculous. He treats his materials in the 
freest way. He is not in the least bound to the letter of the canonical gospels, 
but changes everything to suit his purpose. 
' ‘The Gospel of Peter agrees with that of John in saying that Jesus was 
crucified on the 14th of Nisan, but contains other things which are contra- 
dictory to statements of John’s Gospel. Unfortunately, therefore, the literary 
relations of the two writings can not be determined. 

It contains several new traits and details; many little things not contained 
in our canonical gospels. Among other things, it contains a reference to the 
so-called descent into hell. It brings together the resurrection and ascension, 
and represents them as one act, mot separated by the space of forty days. 
While this differs from the accounts in the Acts, it agrees with the earliest 
Christian belief. Paul never separates the ascension from the resurrection, 
but speaks of them as one act. The source of these new statements is yet to 
be discovered. 

' Bratke thinks it did not originate in the circles to which we owe the pres- 
ervation of the best type of Christianity, and therefore it can not be regarded 
as a new source of knowledge about the condition of the “Great Church” in 
the first half of the second century. It is, after all, a tendency writing, and 
only adds fresh proof that our four canonical gospels have preserved to us the 
best traditions about the work of Jesus. It was probably produced among 
the heathen—Christian docetic—encratitic circles of Syria, which afterwards 
developed into a heretical sect, and separated themselves from the great 
church. It was written in the first third of the second century. _O. J. T. 
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Work and Workers. 


THE valuable series of books, The Records of the Past, will be closed 
with Vol. VI, recently issued. 


A NEW chair, devoted to Assyriology and Comparative Religion, has been 
established at the Chicago Theological Seminary. Professor E. T. Harper, 
Ph.D., has been appointed its first occupant. 


CROWELL AND Co. will soon publish a translation of ‘The Theology of 
the Old Testament,” by Pastor Piepenbring, of Strassburg. The translation 
is made by Professor Mitchell, of Boston University. 


REv. RoBERT F. Horton, of London, the well known author of “ Reve- 
lation and the Bible,” has delivered the Yale lectures on Preaching this year. 
He is here only for the short time necessary to give these lectures. 


Dr. SAMUEL Cox, the first editor of Zhe Expositor, is recently dead. He 
was a voluminous writer on theological subjects, and also published commen- 
taries on Job, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, etc. His eschatological views led, some 
years ago, to the severance of his connection with The Expositor. — 


PROFESSOR SAYCE reports from Egypt the discovery of an inscription 
which he believes to be the long-sought writing and language of Lydia. It is 
cut in the rocks at Silsilis, and consists of two lines of large, finely cut 
characters. As the rock below has been quarried out, it is possible that the 
inscription originally consisted of more lines. 


Siblia presents a portrait, in the April number, of Dr. Edouard Naville, 
with a brief sketch of his work. He is said to be more familiar with the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics than any other man living. Miss Amelia Edwards 
said of him,. ‘When we remember that every temple in Egypt was a great 
stone book, and when we also remember that every line in these great stone 
books is read by M. Naville as easily as we read the columns of the daily 
papers, you may perceive for yourselves how vast an accession to the great 
religious and historical history of Egypt we are likely to owe to his labor.” 


To many, the question of how to obtain good biblical maps is a difficult 
problem. The maps of the Palestine Exploration Fund are now to be made 
more accessible to the American public by being placed in the hands of the map 
dealers, G. W. Colton & Co. These maps, based on the surveys undertaken 
by the Fund, are the most perfect in existence. We also notice that a new map 
of Egypt has been published by. the Oxford Map Publishers, Ohio, which is 
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said to be accurate and up to date. The longer one studies the Bible, the 
more impressed he is with the value of maps as an aid. The American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature realizes this, and is now supplying to its examina- 
tion classes in the second part of Acts, a small map of Paul’s journeys, for 
constant use with the studies. 


AN evidence of the increased interest in Comparative Religion is furnished 
by the announcement from Ginn & Co. of a series of handbooks on the His- 
tory of Religions. The series will be edited by Professor Jastrow, and will 
consist of the following volumes: The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, by 
Professor Jastrow; The Religion of Egypt, by Mrs. Stevenson; The Religion 
of Israel, by Professor Peters; The Religion of India, by Professor Hopkins ; 
The Religion of Persia, by Prof. Jackson ; Introduction to the History of Reli- 
gions, by Professor Toy; The Religion of the Ancient Teutons, by Professor 
de La Saussaye. Each volume will include, in addition to the bare history, 
a consideration of the relation of the religion to other religions, a bibliography, 
and account of the sources, while maps and illustrations will add to the value 
of each volume. Other volumes besides those mentioned above will be added 
later to the series. 


Dr. ALEXANDER KOHUT, the author of a recent Talmudic Lexicon of 
vast proportions, is an example of the power of labor directed to one end. 
When scarcely more than a boy he decided on this great work. He isa 
Hungarian Jew, and in his thirteenth year discovered that the best book then 
known on the subject, R. Nathan’s Arukh, was full of errors. So astonished 
and pained was the lad at this discovery, that he then decided to prepare a 
complete lexicon of his own. The remarkable thing is that he kept his resolve. 
He studied under the best masters, then worked at his gigantic task for 
twenty-five years before he saw its completion. The work was completed in 
New York, where he was minister of the Temple Ahavath Chesid. The 
money of wealthy American Jews has helped provide for the publication of 
these nine volumes. The work is printed entirely in unpointed Hebrew, except 
where etymologies or references require the use of some other language. 


A comPAny of translators have been at work in England for some time in 
the endeavor to produce a translation of the New Testament into the English 
of to-day. The aim is to make a translation which shall be idiomatic modern 
English, and at the same time not unfaithful to the Greek. They say that 
missionaries have given scores of nations a Bible in their living languages, 
while we ourselves have only a Bible that is in diction three hundred years 
old. Arrangements are now being madé to enlist a company of American 
translators in the work. The following are the rules under which the work is 
being done: (1) The version is to be a translation, not a revision or a para- 
phrase. (2). The language to be as simple as is consistent with accuracy, all 
words and idioms not in common use being, as far as possible, excluded. (3). 
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The ordinary common usage to be followed in printing dialogues, quotations, 
etc. (4). The Greek text to be that of the 1891 edition of Westcott and Hort. 


AN ARTICLE in the /ndefendent reviews, in an interesting way, the half- 
century existence of the American Oriental Society. It calls attention to the 
great increase in Oriental studies since the origin of this society. When, in 
1810, Moses Stuart went to Andover as Professor of Biblical Literature, he 
knew the Hebrew alphabet only, and had read very little of the text. He 
did not know the vowels, having used an unpointed text. Now the Oriental 
scholars of America equal in numbers those of any other country. During 
the first years of the Society, the papers of its journal were almost entirely 
contributed by missionaries. In fact, it was stated in an early inaugural 
address, that the journal was to provide a place for the publication of papers 
by them. The second era of the Society was one of Sanskrit study, under 
the leadership of Professor Whitney, the veteran scholar of Yale. After this 
came the era of Semitic study, which now holds the field. Not that the Indo- 
Germanic studies command less attention or have less interest than in the 
days when scholars were looking toward Sanskrit as the key to new treasuries 
of linguistic relationship, but that Semitic scholarship has taken its proper 
place in the linguistic study of the country. The rapidity with which it has 
sprung into existence has made it almost a romance, while the interest lent to 
it by studies relating to biblical fields gives it an interest to the general cul- 
tured public that no mere linguistic investigation can ever hope to command. 


In The Sunday School Times of April 22 appears an article of interest 
from the discoverer of the newly-found Syriac Gospels. The discoverer is a 
woman, Mrs. Lewis, of Cambridge, from whom the manuscript will be called 
the Lewis Codex. The manuscript is a palimpsest, bearing many resem- 
blances to the Curetonian, and probably one of the oldest yet known, dating, 
says Professor Harris, from at least the sixth century. Mrs. Lewis, with her 
sister, both travelers and scholars of no small experience, went to the famous 
convent of Mt. Sinai in the spring of 1892. They took with them photo- 
graphic apparatus, and had in view the photographing of whatever Syriac 
manuscripts in the library might seem to be of value. It was while prosecut- 
ing this work that they found the Syriac Gospels. The book of one hundred 
and seventy-eight leaves was glued together by some greasy substance, and 
had to be separated with care. Realizing that the find was of value, she pho- 
tographed the whole of the volume. On their return to England, the plates 
were examined by Syriac scholars, and some pages transcribed. Later, they 
returned . to the convent, accompanied by Professor Harris, Professor Bensly, 
and Mr. Barkitt, where, for more than a month, they worked on the manu- 
script from sunrise to sunset. Much of it was very difficult to decipher, but 
large portions of it have been transcribed. Thus another gift has been 
bestowed on scholarship by the musty library of the old fortress- convent of 
Mount Sinai. 
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The Blood Covenant: A Primitive Rite. By H.CLay TRUMBULL. Second 
Edition, with a Supplement. Philadelphia: John D. Wattles. 1893. 
The pleasure of reviewing in The Old Testament Student, Dec., 1885, the 
first edition of this remarkable book is still vivid in memory. The lapse of 
years has left no disposition to abate a word from the hearty praise then given 
it. The first edition was soon exhausted. The second was delayed by the 
author’s desire to fortify several controverted positions by fuller proof. Cir- 
cumstances beyond his control hindered the execution of this purpose until 
the present time. The original work is now enlarged by a supplement of 
twenty-eight pages, in which additional evidence is adduced to meet several 
objections to the validity of the main argument. Further investigations in this 
fresh and marvellously suggestive field of primitive covenants, enable the 
author to promise at an early day another volume on the Name Covenant, The 
Covenant of Salt, and The Threshold Covenant. This work will be awaited 
with great interest. PAN, 


Among Many Witnesses. A Book for Bible Students. By Evangelist M. B. 
WIt.iaMs. Second Edition. Chicago: Revell Co., 1892, pp. 231. 

A small book of an entirely popular character and style, pleasant to read, 
and in accordance with current church views of the matters discussed. In a 
brief, general way the many questions which arise about the Bible have been 
touched upon. The different chapters treat of opinions [about the Bible], its 
History, Its Structure, Brief Sketches of the Old and New Testament 
Books, Thoughts on the Great Controversy [against the Bible], and a 
practical Conclusion. The book is not characterized by any considerable 
breadth of scholarship. Inexcusably gross language is used to describe the 
sincere adverse critics of the Bible (pp. 43, 225). The Book of Job is held 
(p. 19) to have been written by Job himself, a contemporary of the patriarchs, 
about 1893 B.C. The epistles of James and Jude are said to have been writ- 
ten by James the son of Alpheus (the apostle) and his brother Jude, who were 
brothers of Jesus (p. 138, differently on p. 127). These three citations indi- 
cate the general tenor of the book. The typography of the work is deficient; 
proper names are frequently misspelled (pp. 49, 50, 121), as well as common 
words. 

The books on the subject of biblical introduction which from time to time 
‘appear from the hands of our evangelists are unsatisfactory; such works, to 
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be of value, must be prepared by Christian scholars. We have trustworthy 
books, and they should be used and recommended, ¢. g. Ladd’s “ What is the 
Bible?” and Dods’s “ New. Testament Introduction,” covering satisfactorily 
the ground of the book by Mr. Williams. C..W. V. 


The City and the Land. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, pp. 234. 

This little book is the course of seven lectures delivered in London last 
year, under the auspices of the Palestine Exploration Fund. It is the more 
valuable as being an attempt to popularize the best results of the Society’s work 
through the medium of lectures by the men who have themselves wrought in 
its work. The names of the lecturers are a sufficient guarantee of the value 
of their work — Wilson, Conder, Tristram, Besant, Wright, Petrie, Dalton. In 
the first lecture Sir Charles Wilson takes ground with Ferguson in placing the 
site of Solomon’s temple, not on the traditional spot, but in the southwest corner 
of the Haram Esh Sherif, or temple area. This position, which very few 
scholars hold, is combatted incidentally in the following lecture by Major 
Conder. Conder’s conceptions of the future of Palestine are interesting. He 
discusses the Jewish colonies lately settled there, and is hopeful for their future. 
He urges the construction of a railway from Haifa to Damascus, passing 
down the valley of the Jezreel and crossing the Jordan, thence reaching the 
plains of Bashan by the valley of the Yarmuk, whence it would follow 
the Roman road to Damascus. Two different sides of what might be 
called the romance of scholarship are given. One is the story of the vicis- 
situdes of the Society, as told by the secretary, Walter Besant. The other is 
“the story of a ‘tell,’” in which the discoverer of Lachish, Mr. Petrie, 
relates the exploration of this now historic mound of the Palestine plain. It 
would well repay anyone who hopes to visit Palestine to read the final lecture, 
“The Modern Traveler in Palestine.” He will find much excellent advice. 
Not less valuable are the lectures on the Hittites and the Natural History of 
Palestine. The latter is of special interest as a study of the geographical 
distribution of fauna, in a country which is almost a natural laboratory for 
such study. The great thing which is lacking to this admirable little book is 
a map, especially a plan of Jerusalem, to accompany the first lecture. 

I. F. W. 


Bible Studies. Readings in the Early Books of the Old Testament with Famil- 
iar Comment, given in 1878-79. By HENRY WARD BEECHER; edited, 
from the stenographic notes of T. J. Ellinwood, by Jno. R. Howard. 
New York: Fords, Howard and Hulbert, 1893. Pp. 438. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Beecher was a student of the Scriptures. He was not however a 
critic of the first order. During the successive years of his ministry he occa- 
sionally gave a series of sermons on various topics connected with the Bible. 

Among these was one on themes connected especially with the earlier records 
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of the Old Testament. Some of these have been gathered from the notes of 
his stenographer and issued in the present volume. They cover twenty differ- 
ent discourses from Genesis through the book of Ruth, and deal with the 
most prominent figures and events during these periods. The first two dis- 
courses are treatments of “‘ The Inspiration of the Bible” and “ How to Read 
the Bible.” Mr. Beecher of course did not believe in the current verbal or 
even in the so-called plenary inspiration of the Scripture. But he firmly 
believed in the supernatural and divine element of the Bible. He gives an able 
presentation of what he conceives a doctrine of inspiration should embody. The 
second discourse on “ How to Read the Bible” is not so satisfactory. After 
spending considerable time on methods of interpretation of the Scriptures, he 
advises the reader, without reference to creed or belief, to read the Book of 
Proverbs, to mark it with special reference to his own life. He should note 
with pencil the rules and maxims of the book which he has already adopted 
and followed, those which he is willing and ready to adopt, and those which 
at present he is not able to follow. The paper closes with an appeal to the 
reader to spend his time on the maxims of this book. Later on he will deal 
with other topics for the same reader. His discourses following this take up 
the Book of Beginnings, or Genesis; Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
the Emancipation, etc., etc. Mr. Beecher found myth, legend and tradition 
in many of the early accounts of the Old Testament. Difficulties were thus 
easily disposed of, and absolute freedom is manifest in interpretation. The 
directness, the simplicity and the comprehensive conception of the writer are 
apparent on every page. His discourses are not merely rhetoric, not mere 
flourishes of expression, but have a purpose in view. They are aimed at the 
life of the listener. He endeavors, apparently at every point, not only to brush 
away error but to lift up man, to ennoble his life and to lead him into a 
higher aspiration. Though one cannot agree with him at every point, nor 
adopt his interpretations through and through, still there is an inspiration and 
a strength in his discourses which elevate and ennoble. While these Bible 
Studies add little if anything to our information concerning the topics with 
with which they deal, still they are suggestive and inspiring treatments of the 
themes which they discuss. They present in narrative form material which 
the general Bible student will be sure to enjoy. PRICE. 


The Problem of Jesus. By GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D., LL.D. Revised 
edition. New York and Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1892. 12 mo., 
pp. 36. : 

This is a very remarkable book. Few men of our generation, other than 
its accomplished author, could have produced it. It sets forth in condensed 
and forcible form the argument for the acceptance of Jesus Christ, based on his 
personality, his religion, and his influence. The exposition of these three ele- 
ments of the “ problem of Jesus”’ is in itself a cumulative argument carried into 
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hundred of items, yet so compactly stated as to be included in the compass of 
a few pages. This argument is the obverse and the complement of the historical 
argument as set forth, for example, in Fisher's Supernatural Origin of Christian- 
ity. Or perhaps it would be more exact to say that it represents one of the three 
pillars of the evidence of Christianity, the other two being represented respect- 
ively by such works as Professor Fisher's book, just named, and Professor 
Stearns’s Evidence of Christian Experience. There is room for all these. 
Each represents a legitimate line of argument, each in its way indispensable. 


Yet it is perhaps not too much to say that the argument of Dr. Boardman’s 


book is peculiarly adapted to the temper of our own day, while its brevity still 
further commends it to those busy men and women to whom we judge it is 
especially addressed. 

It may be heartily commended to all who wish to deal fairly with the ques- 
tion, Who is Jesus, and what should be my attitude towards him? E. D. B. 


The Gospel of Matthew in Greek. Edited by ALEXANDER KERR and HER- 
BERT CUSHING TOLMAN, Professors in the University of Wisconsin. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr and Company, 1892. 12 mo., pp. 25X116. 
Price $1.00. 

This book has some excellent features. Its lists of quotations in Matthew 
from the Old Testament, of passages peculiar to Matthew, of words peculiar 
to Matthew, of dat Neydueva. in Matthew, its examples of Hebraism, and its 
historical and geographical indexes are all useful. Barring a few misprints 
in the Greek, its mechanical execution is good. It would be a convenient 
book for New Testament classes in college or academy. We should be glad 
to believe that its publication is a sign that there is to be more and better study 
of the Greek Testament in these institutions. It is probable that the authors 


would have made a more salable and perhaps a more useful book, if they had | 


done either more or less. In its present form, though it contains some things 
useful to the advanced student, he will hardly purchase it for the sake of these, 
since they are, for the most part, accessible to him already, and perhaps even 
more because he will be repelled by the evidently elementary character of the 
book as a whole. If, on the other hand, it was intended for the beginner in 
the study of the Greek Testament, its value to him would have been but little 
diminished if some portions of the introduction had been omitted, and if even 
at the sacrifice of some of the mechanical beauty its bulk and its cost had 
been reduced by one-half. The section on the original language of Matthew 
is so inadequate as to be misleading. It would better have been omitted 
altogether. DB, 


Pleas and Claims for Christ. By Rev. H. S. HOLLAND, M.A., Canon Resi- 
dentiary and Precentor of St. Paul's. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1892, pp. 323. 

This is a volume of sermons, nineteen in all, the first ten offering pleas to 
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the mind and imagination in behalf of the Christian Faith, the remainder pre- 
senting the claims of Christianity over the moral and practical life. The 
themes, based upon well-chosen texts, are all useful and attractive, the treat- 
ment of them is skilful, vigorous, and influential, e.g. The Witness of 
Christ, The Demand for Results, The Function of the Gospel, Social Responsi- 
bilities, The Limits of Speed. The texts, with two exceptions from Isaiah, 
are all taken from the New Testament, six of them from the Fourth Gospel. 
One must choose between the many books of published sermons, all merito- 
rious, and all useful. It can hardly be said that this volume has particular 
claims to attention, but it is an excellent work. C. W. V. 


Our Lord’s Signs in St. John’s Gospel. Discussions chiefly Exegetical and Doc- 
trinal on the Eight Miracles in the Fourth Gospel. By JoHN HuTCHI- 
son, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1892, pp. 237. 

The author has already published two books of value, treating of Paul’ s 
Epistles to the Thessalonians and the Philippians. This volume is prepared 
from a similar point of view, being chiefly an exposition of the eight miracles 
narrated in the Fourth Gospel. He rightly regards them as having a larger 
and more vital significance than do the miracles as recorded in the synoptic 
gospels. Then, from this standpoint, he sets forth, with painstaking care and 
exact exegesis, the circumstances and the meaning of each of the eight mira- 
cles, giving in each case (1) the exposition, (2) the significance of the “sign.” 
In a masterly way it is shown that the miracles cited by John are actual para- 
bles, embodiments of spiritual doctrine and truth. 

Nothing strikingly new has been added to the view or the information of 
the subject,— probably that would have been too much to expect, considering 
the exhaustive studies in this field by Trench, Bruce, and others. Some of 
the conclusions arrived at on disputed points might not win acceptance. But 
the treatise is a very able, interesting and valuable one. It should stand on 
the shelves with the other first-rate books upon the miracles of Christ. 

Cc. W. V. 


The Life of Jesus Critically Examined. By Dr. DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 
Translated from the Fourth German Edition by George Eliot. Second: 
Edition, in one volume. ‘New York: Macmillan & Co., 1892, pp. 784. 
$4.50. 

This is the famous work put out by Strauss in 1835, with the comparatively 
few alterations incident to the several editions, and translated by England’s 
great novelist. Of the work itself nothing need be said. It was an epoch- 
making book, and did much to bring about the present advanced knowledge 
concerning the life of Christ. It has been outgrown; its importance is histor- 
ical, not practical. Yet it will be valuable to the education of the individual 
judgment, for the individual mind must pass through stages of opinion and 
knowledge such as the race itself has previously emerged from. A man 
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must know what has been, in order to understand what is, and to think out 


what should be. This is the sufficient reason for reissuing Strauss’s Life of Jesas. / g» 


The work is in one large volume, rather small but clear print, and finely 
made. An index would have been a happy addition to the original. No 
other edition of the book will prove so serviceable. There has been wisdom 
exercised in reproducing this original work, with its independence and its his- 
toric significance, rather than the Vew Life of Jesus which Strauss put out a 
generation later, with marked modifications. 

The interest and value of this particular edition is greatly enhanced by an 
introduction by Professor Pfleiderer. He justifies the re- publication of this 
monumental work of Strauss, discusses its historical importance, exhibits with 
acumen the weaknesses of Strauss’s position, and gives an account of the sub- 
sequent development of the Strauss school of New Testament historic criticism. 
He regards Keim’s Life of Jesus as “the best representation of the present 
condition of our knowledge of the life of Jesus.” CW Ys 


The Acts of the Apostles. Vol. II. Expositor’s Bible Series. By Rev. G. T. 
StToKEs, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Dub- 
lin. New York: Armstrong & Son, 1892, pp. 16+480. $1.50. 


The first volume of this expository work preceded this one by about a. 


year, and was highly commended for its good style, practical character, and 
scholarship. The second volume concludes the treatment of the Acts, covering 
chaps. 9- 28, a somewhat uneven apportionment of the material, and also of 
the history. The effect of this is apparent in Dr. Stokes’s presentation of 
chaps. 21-26, the outlines of which are barely sketched; Paul's trial before 
the Sanhedrim is given five lines (p. 429). This compression can not but be a 
matter of regret. It was evidently necessitated by imperfect calculation at 
the start. 

The many features of the first volume appear again in the second— 
learned notes, apologetic argument, abundant illustration, frequent and long 
digressions with reference to current parties and problems in the English 
Church, and good homiletic treatment of the Acts. The discussion of the 
Jerusalem Conference is excellent. Exception must be taken to Dr. Stokes’s 
view that Paul wastried at Athens before the Court of Areopagus (pp. 309-310). 
He understands that it was Aquila who took the vow (p. 333), and that Euty- 
chus had merely fainted (p. 403). The volume is in the excellent typography 
of the series, and has a fair index. A few blemishes of style, more express- 
ive than elegant, occur, ¢.g., ‘‘ Barnabas in plain language wished to perpe- 
trate a job in favor of a member of his family” (p. 254, by the way, also, an 
unfortunate statement of the case), and “St. Paul did not let things slide, 
trusting in the Divine care alone” (p. 444). 

The two volumes form an attractive and useful aid to the study of the Book 
of the Acts, for popular purposes. Cc. W. V. 
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The University of Chicago. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


Books and Pampbiets. 


Homiletical Commentary on the Book of 
Exodus. By Rev. J. S. Exell. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $3.00. 

Ueber den Einfluss der Psalmen auf die 
Christliche Liturgie und Hymnologie 
mit steter Riicksichiname auf talmud- 
isch - midrashische Literatur. By Rab- 
bi M. Griinwald. 4 Heft. Frankfurt 
aM.: Kauffman, 1893. M. 2. 

Le Livre de la sagesse et les Psaumes cix- 
allegoriguement expligues. Pré- 
cédés d’une introduction par le vicomte 
Francois de Salignac Fénelon. By 
Prosper Le Blanc d’Ambonne, Nantes: 
Grimand, 1893. 

De Poetische Boeken des Ouden Verbonds. 


[Historisch - critisch Onderzoeknaar het - 


ontstaan en de vezameling van de boek- 
en des Ouden Verbonds, nitgeven door 
J. C. Matthes.] 1. Stuk. De Poézie en 
de Gnomische Geschriften. By A. 
Kuenen. Leiden: Engels, 1893. 2.60f1. 

Priparationen zum Alten Testament. Zum 
Gebrauch fiir die Schule und den Privat- 
unterricht. By W. and Marx Freund. 
7 Abt. 1 Heft. Praparation zu Jere- 
mia cap. I-19. Leipzig: Violet, 1893. 
75 pf. 

Inductive Studies in the Twelve Minor 
Prophets. By W. W. White. Chicago: 
Y. M. Era Pub. Co., 1893. 50¢. 

LT’ Esclavage chez les ancient Hébreux. 
Etude Warchéologie biblique. By T. 


André. 
3.50 fr. 

Essai sur Pidée de Dieu dans [Ancient 
Testament. Dissertation. By W. Mer- 
minod. Genéve: Beroud, 1893. 50¢. 

The Harmony of History. [Chronological 
Tables of History, 1000 B. C.—322 B. 
C.] By A. Bickersteth. London: Low, 
1893. 2s. 6d. 

The Bible in the World's Education. By 
H. W. Warren, S.T.D. New York: 
Meth. Bk. Conc., 1893. $1.00. 

Wit and Humor of the Bible. By M. D. 
Shutter, D.D. Boston: Arena Pub. 
Co., 1893. $1.50. 


Paris: Fischbacher, 


1893. 


Articles and Reviews, 


Light on Scriptural Texts from Recent 
Discoveries. III. The Beginnings of 
Civilization. By Wm. H. Ward, D.D., 
in Homiletic Review, Apr. 1893. 

Ezra and First Esdras, Editorial in The 
Thinker, Apr. 1893. 

On Some of the (Imprecatory] Psalms. By 
Rev. Alex. Cumming, in Expository 
Times, Apr. 1893. 

Joel. By Rev. Wm. Johnston, in Can. 
Meth. Quarterly, Apr. 1893. 

The. Records of the Past, Vol. VI. Editor- 
ial in The Thinker, Apr. 1893. 

Ec ic Ci s of the Hebrew Mon- 
archy. II. Labor. By Prof. W. H. 
Bennett, in The Thinker, Apr. 1893. 
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Was there a Personal Piety in Earlier Js- 
rael? By Dr. F. Schnedermann, ab- 
stract in The Thinker, Apr. 1893. 

Joseph's The Ideal in Judaism, Editorial 
in Expository Times, Apr. 1893. 

Old Testament History. By Prof. G. G. 
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The Real Problem of Inspiration. By 
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Horton's Revelation and the Bible. By 
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The Inspiration of the Bible. By A. 
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The Divinity of Jesus Christ. An Expo- 
sition of the Origin and Reasonable- 
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By the authors of “Progressive Ortho- 
doxy” [Certain Professors of Andover 
Theological Seminary.] Boston : 

. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

The Place of Christ in Modern Theology. 
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The Gospel of the Kingdom. A Popular 
Exposition of the Gospel according to 
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The People's Bible. Vol. XVII. Matt. 
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Der Tag des letsten Abendmahles Christi. 
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Das Schrift-seugnis von Jesus dem Sohne 
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Basel: Missionsbuchhandlung, 1893. 
80 pf. 

Die Neutestamentliche Formel “in Christo 
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mann. Marburgi. H.: Ehvert, 1893. 
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2. Periodical letters from the chief Universities and societies 
engaged in Extension work at New York, Philadelphia, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, etc. 

3- News of interest from all institutions which have organized 
Extension work. 

4- News of special import from District Associations, Local 
Centres, etc. 


B. Leading Articles and (Editorials) dealing with 


1. The Extension movement generally; kindred or allied move- 
ments; Chautauquas, Y. M. C. Associations, Public Libraries and 
higher education generally. 

2. The educational features and organism of University Exten- 
sion ; Class- work, Exercises, Lecture - study, Correspondence, Training of 
Lecturers, Local efforts and Organization, Student Associations. 

3. Articles dealing with matter of general literary and scientific 
interest. 


Cc. Review of Books. 


D. Lists and Notices of Summer Meetings, 
Educational Conferences, Etc. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WoRLD will be a monthly journal, 
each number consisting of 16 to 24 pages (8%xX11% inches), and 
cover. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. Special rates to clubs and 
agents. Address, 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORLD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE 
JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 


WILL BE ISSUED SEMI-QUARTERLY 


On or about the following dates: February 1, March 15, May 1, 
June 15, August 1, September 15, November I, 
December 15. 


The immediate editorship of the Journal will rest with the 
geological faculty of the University of Chicago, under whose 
auspices and guarantee it is issued, but its policy will be open 
and comprehensive. The names of its associate editors are the 
best index of its scope and character. 


The class of contributions most especially desired will be 
found set forth in the first editorial. Articles on other subjects 
ot general interest will, however, be cordially welcomed. Con- 
tributions have already been promised by several eminent 
American and European geologists. 


Editorial communications and publications for review should 
be addressed to Editors Journal of Geology, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. Publications intended for the 
editors personally should be addressed to them by name. 


Business communications, subscriptions, advertisements, etc., 
should be sent to the University Press, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Subscriptions in America, $3.00 per annum. 


Subscriptions in other countries in the postal union, $3.50 per 
annum, 


Copies. of “Distinct Glacial Epochs and the Criteria for 
their Recognition,” by Professor Salisbury, can be had for class 
use at IO cents per copy. 
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HEBRAICA: 

HEBRAICA — DUE FROM THE PRESS im Two To THREE Weexs— with 
ie CONTAIN AMONG OTHER THINGS: 
Oman Unpublished Cylinder of By ARTHUR STRONG, Cam- . 
bridge, 
The Calendar of Enoch and Jubilees, Rev. BeNyAMIN WISNER BACON, 

Oswego, N. Y. 

A Charm worth Reading — Syriac Text and Translation— By Isaac H. Haun, 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Old Persian Names in Babylonian Contracts — Text of S. + 409, with 
Transliteration, Translation and Notes — By TH8o. G. PINCHES, Egyptian 
and a ¢ rian Department, British Museum. 

The Views of me Halevi concerning the Hebrew Language — By WwW. 
BACHER,’ Budapest, [translated by A. S. CARRIER]. 
< 6. The Vowel-Points Controversy in the XVI and XVII Centuries—By Rev. B. 


3 Pick, Allegheny, Penn. 
7 _ The Pentateuchal estion, (continued) — By W. HENRY GREEN, Princeton, N.J. 
te. 


Etc., Etc., 
BOOK REVIEWS: 
“the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vol. 2d ed.—By FRANCIS 
HARPER, The University of Chicago. 
Aus dem babylonischen Rechtsleben, (1 and 11), von J. Kohler und F. E. Peiser— 
Morris JASTROW, JR., The University of 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


THE OCTOBER - JANUARY. HEBRAICA — IN PRESS — WILL CONTAIN AMONG OTHER THINGS : 
x. A Letter to Asurbanipal — Assyrian Text, Transliteration and Translation — By 
; S. ARTHUR STRONG, Cambridge, England. 
2. Inscription of Nebukadnezzar, Son of Nineb-nadin-sum — Text with Notes—- 
By PATER J, N. STRASSMAIER, S. J., London, England. 
3. The of Aristotle in Syriac from some of the oldest MSS..in the 
British Museum — By Ricnarp J. H. Gorraeit, Columbia College. 
A Comparative Study on the'Translations of the Babylonian Creation Tablets, 
with special reference to Jensen’s Kosmologie and ene Tiamat — 
By W. Muss- ARNOLT, Johns Hopkins University, 
Zu Il. Samuel 7— By R. KRAETzsCHMAR, Leipzig, Germany. 
History of the Printed Editions of the Old Testament, a, sg with a 
Description of the Rabbinic and Polyglot Bibles — By B . Pick, Alle- 
gheny, Penn. 
| The Lattere of Abdi-Heba—By Morris Jastrow; Jr. The University of 
~ Pennsylvania, Etc., Etc., Etc. 
“BOOK REVIEWS: 
The ane and se ne Letters belonging to the K. Collection of the British 
Museum — Vo). 1, (RopertT FRANCIS HARPER)—By James 
London, 
, Sautenteeny von Woerterverzeichnissen als Vorarbeiten zu éinem Woerterbuch der 
arabischen Poesie, I. Die sieben Mu’allakat, (Lupwic ABEL) — 
y WILLIAM O. SPROULL, The University of Cincinnati, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


IN THE APRIL AND NumBERS OF HEBRAICA WILL APPEAR, AMONG OTHERS, THE 
FOLLOWING ARTICLE: 

Livre intitule Laisa, sur les exceptions de la langue arabe, par Ibn Khalquya, dit 
Tbn Khalawaihi—Texte arabe publié d’apres le unique dt 
British Museum, par HARTWIG DERENBOURG, pfofesseur a I’Ecole des 

langues orientales, directeur-adjoint a l’Ecole des hautes - Etudes.a Paris, 
PRICE: $3.00 a year in advance. Foreign Subscriptions: Great Britain, 

14 8.5 Caranmny:. 14 M.; Prance and other countries, 18 fr. 


_ HEBRAICA, The University Press of Chicago, 
_ Luzac & Co., 46, Great Russell St., CHIGA CH. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, | 
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THE BOOK OF JOB. 


All who use the Thfemational Sunday-School Lessons; willfind the fol- 
lowing book parti¢ularly helpful. 


Being a new Translation of the Book of Job, with an introductory Study and 
Notes. By JoHN F, GENUNG, ProfesSor“in’ Amherst College, author of “Tennyson's 
In Memoriam: Its purpose and its Structure.” r6mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


All bible students, whatever their individual capacity, or the motive of ‘their'stidy, have reason ta © 
rejoice in the appearance of this book. . 4 
It would be a grateful task to go through this book more minutely, pointing out the force and vigor of 
its thoughts, the beauty and appropriateness of its language; the remarkable sympathy and insight which 
characterize it, especially the portion devoted to the Introductory Study. of the poem, aud the deep sug- 
gestiveness of many of the notes ; of the beauty of the translation. But we prefer to leave all. this, con- 
tenting ourselves with'the hope that every reader of this review will feel jiupelied to study the book for 
himself.— New Vork Evangelist. 
We have read the whole book.—‘‘study,”’ translations, notes,—all with an interest that amounts 10" 
* fascination.—7he Watchman (Boston), 

volume which one welcomes with an almost reverent delight.—Thke Christian Advocate (New 
ork), 
Mr. Genung is not only very independent and original, he is very interesting and sstimulating.—7/¢ 

‘This volume is one of the best fruits of the modern method of Bible study.—7h#é Christian Union, 


The Divinity of Jesus Christ, 


An Exposition of the Belief of the Christian Church in its Origin and 
Reasondableness. By the Authors of “Progressive Orthodoxy,” Editors 
of The Andpver Review. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


**Progressive Orthodoxy,”’ by the Editors of 7he Andover Review, has had quite a wide circulation 
and attracted 2 remarkable degree of attention. The Editors now reprint in a. tasteful volume someoim- 
portant papers on the Divinity of Christ, which have appeared in their Review. ‘Following an ‘Intro- 
ductory Essay are articles on The Primitive Church The Self-Consciousness of Jesus, Revelation and 
Redemption, The Diyine- Human Personality, The Early Church, and The Satisfaction of Humanity in 
Jesus Christ. ‘These form a, symmetrical discussion of several phases of a subject which; is of profound 
and perennial interest to students of theology, and to the yet large number of those who desire a cleat and 
consistent view of what all evangelical Christians regard as one of the great central doctrines ‘of “their 
faith. The treatment is undogmatic, scholarly, and appeals to the judgment and the reason of readers: as 
wellas to their religious convictions. 


For gale by Booksellers: Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &- CO. 
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